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“OUR WAREHOUSE-JUST ROUND THE 
CORNER-WE HAD TO RE-EQUIP IT- 
ALL THE SHELVING, STORAGE BINS, 


| hs, CUPBOARDS AND PARTITIONS ARE 
: Hs, \ steeL BY SankeySheldon §  —=... | 
AT AX OF COURSE” 


ORIGINALLY 
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The Statue of Zeus 
| at Olympia 















TERRY'S presswork, 
one of the engineering won- 
ders of the modern world, 
has taken over ninety years 
of research to develop to its 
present day standards of ac- 
curacy, design and strength 
—qualities in which Terry’s 
presswork leads the world. If 
you want the best advice on 
presswork, ask Terry’s. 
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A high efficiency range with a 

gross rating from 21000-34000 Ib. Lhe mighty Statue of Zeus, in its time 


Three basic models engineered for : one of the seven wonders of the ancient | ry 
a . world, was reputed to be the masterpiece | i f 
world markets — with left or right of the celebrated Greek sculptor Pheldias Gis (= A 
(c .C.). 
hand control. 


TRUCKS - DUMPERS - TRACTORS | FERRY 5 FOR PRESSWORK 


sees £ 





LEYLAND MOTORS LIMITED - LEYLAND : LANCS - ENGLAND! Herbert Terry & Sons Lid Redditch England , cA 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION APFARAT 
FO MIS MAJESTY THE KING 


such glorious 


“Such a beautiful set, 
tone, so much envied by our friends.” 
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Only mm you hear a modern ‘“‘His Master’s || 
Voice” radio can you realise how far short of | 
perfection your old set has fallen: or appreciate i} 
that the world’s most famous trade mark is, indeed, 
the supreme guarantee of quality and value. 





Ask your dealer to demon- 
strate Model 1119. It isa(5 
valve AC) Superhet with push 
button control for 3 wave 
bands and 5 stations. Distin- 
guished walnut-finish cabinet 
27 gns. (plus £6.2.11 tax). 





“HIS MASTER’S VOICE’ 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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APPEARANCE 


TYRESOLES LTD. WEMBLEY 30 FACTORIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
mq A National Organisation with Local Factory Service 
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preference 


finer texture 

windproof, rain repellent 
tough yet smart 

pivoted sleeves 

perfect freedom 

in men’s colours 

light and airy 

designed for 
comfort 
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Please write for name 
of nearest stockist. 


4 SPORTSWEAR 


| WINDAK LTD WOODSIDE POYNTON CHESHIRE 


A PRODUCT 





OF IME 
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Ideal for Town and 
Country Homes —that 
odd Shopping run—a 
tour of an Estate—the 
casual call and a hundred- 
and-one daily uses. 


Equipped with 125 c.c. 
Villiers Two-Stroke 
Engine, 3-speed gear box, 
hand and foot brake, 109 
m.p.g., comfortable seat- 
ing and maximum weather 
protection, 

Obtainable from all 
authorised Swaliow 
Dealers. 





THE SWALLOW COACHBUILDING CO. AIRPORT » WALSALL + STAFFS 














ORANGE 


made trom 
$020 REAL ORANGE JUICE 
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Because Ryvita is crisp 
and crunchy, you cannot 
* bolt” it. Slower eating is 
part of the enjoyment, for you 

thus get the fullness of its 
delicious flavour. Brisk chewing is also 
good for the teeth, and it gives your mouth time 

to prepare every bit of Ryvita’s whole-grain 
nutriment for quick, hearty digestion. 


Fine, thanks! 
I eat crisp, 
crunchy RYVITA 
as my daily bread 


RYVITA 
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MINTON 


The Worlds Most 
Beautiful 
China 








MINTONS LTD. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
EST. 1793 
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SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 
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EVERY YEAR the farmer sells his apples to Bulmer’s just as 
his father did before him. The young trees in his orchard came 
from Bulmer’s Nurseries. They were selected to give the finest 
varieties for cider-making. That’s why you have apples at their 
best in Bulmer’s Cider — 2} lbs. to every flagon of Bulmer’s 
Woodpecker (Medium Sweet) or Bulmer’s Dry Cider. 

Also try Bulmer’s Extra Quality Cider in handy half-pint bottles. 


H. P. BULMER & Co. LTD. HEREFORD 
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NAME TAPES 


Owing to the heavy demand 
for Cash’s Name Tapes, you 
are urged to place your order 
with your Draper or Outfitter 
without delay, 


J. & J. CASH LTD., Dept. Pu. 41, COVENTRY 














Wherever you 
see this sign 
there you will 
find the FULL 
‘HOUSE PROUD’ 








SEND FOR _ 
COLOURED BOOKLET 
TO VERNONS SALES 

9 VERNON ST LIVERPOOL 2 


| VERNONS "==" LIVERPOOL | 
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THE GOSSARD 


LINE OF BEAUTY 


The Gossard Line is always 
fashion’s line . . . creating 
foundations which gently but 
firmly shape you to 


fashion’s figure. 


DRESS FROM THE ANGELE DELANGHE 


LONDON COLLECTION... CORSET nf 


ots 


LONDON # PARIS # 





NEW YORK 


‘4 woman’s 





feet are 


never done!” 








Don’t make your busy life a burden by neglecting your 
feet. Come to Scholl and have them expertly attended to. 
Painful corns, callouses, bunions and sore heels can be 
quickly relieved. Aching arches can be strengthened by light 
Scholl arch supports. Your feet are thoroughly examined 
by a member of our highly trained staff, who makes a 
personal study of your troubles and is never content until 
you are on the high road to renewed foot-health. Branches 
everywhere. Scholl Foot Aids are sold at chemists, shoe- 
dealers, stores and all Scholl Depots. 


S C H 0 LL FOOT COMFORT SERVICE 


254 REGENT STREET, LONDON W1_ Branches everywhere 





Woot AND THE WOMAN 


These world famous 
London designers 
model Shielana 


in their collections 


HARDY AMIES 
CHARLES CREED 
ANGELE DELANGHE 
MOLYNEUX 
DIGBY MORTON 


PETER RUSSELL 





WORTH 


— ELITE LANA. 
fabrics 


Woollens and worsteds designed and produced in Great Britain 

are sold by the best stores throughout the country 

SHIELANA LIMITED, 2 SAVILE ROW, LONDON, W.1 
@2. will be pleased to send you a list of these stores on request 
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‘precision simmering 


— new electric development 
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— Hotplates on all the very latest electric cookers 
pen have these ‘ any heat ’ regulators that turn up or 
a 
= down through the whole scale. 
—_ . . 
= They can also be fitted to existing cookers. 
= At last you can simmer to exactly | 
= 
= the heat desired! You save current as 
= well. Price 21/- (ask your Electrical showroom) 
= Yhe 
=> 
= GIMVED OMA! 
= IMMERal 
= Obl Gl 04 te & Ga 
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= Sunvic Controls Ltd. 
= 10 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 
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A POLICY FOR PARENTS 


THE STANDARD 


Public Schools Policy 


a Public Schools Policy 
effected now will provide 








£40 a School Term 


for Five Years from the date 
when your child goes to school 


Write for particulars applicable to 
your own age and requirements to 


The 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1825. 
= Assets exceed £54,000,000. 
Head Office : 
3 George Street, Edinburgh 
Lendon: 3Abchurch Yard, Cannon 
Street, E.C.4; 1Sa Pall Mall, S.W.I 
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i record catches of 
Tench is one of | Ilbs. 9} ozs. 
taken from Thornville Royal in 
1801. Still remembered, it may 
yet be equalled any day by the 
owner of an ELO reel. 


Manufacturers: 

BIRKBYSLTD. 

LIVERSEDCE, 
YORKS. 














What is an Invisible Asset? 


Wherever Solvents are used 
in any quantity, the wastege 7 
caused by evaporation is 
really an invisible asset. For- 
tunately it is an asset that can 
readily be translated into terms 
of pounds, shillings and pence, 
with the aid of a Solvent recovery 
plant. If you would like to know 
if solvent recovery would be 
a worth-while proposition in 
your case, our advisory depart- 
ment is always willing to supply 

the necessary information. 


SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN 
& COMPANY LTD., LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 


London Office : Godliman House, Godli- 
man Street, E.C.4. ’Phone: City 2810 














Robert of Chester 


brought the science of chemistry 
to Western Europe, 800 years 





ago. Of this remarkable man’s 
origin little is known except 
- that he was probably born in 

Rutland. He was certainly 

educated at the then flourishing 
school at Chester, after which, following the custom of the 
times, he studied at the Moorish universities in Spain. The Moors 
or Arabs were the world’s leading scientists at that period. On 
February 11th, 1144, Robert completed the translation into Latin of 
an Arabic treatise on chemistry. This was Europe’s first chemical 
textbook. 

No doubt he also brought with him from Spain one of the flowing 
Arab robes which, as the “ gown” of British universities, still serves 
to remind us that a close bond once linked the scholars of East and 
West. He could no more have dreamed of the place this garment 














was to occupy in later years than he could have imagined the future 
of another Arabic treatise he translated. This was a work by a 
celebrated mathematician, Khwarizmi, on a branch of mathematics 
developed by the Arabs and still known to us by its Arabic namie, 
algebra. Besides his extensive works in mathematics, Robert 
made the first Latin translation of the Koran. 
Europe owes an immeasurable debt to this Englishman 
But for him, the knowledge of the East of chemistry 
and mathematics might have remained a closed book ere 
to the Western world for centuries afterwards. 
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GREENS wows 


More time to grow vegetables if you use a sweet- 
running, GREENS Mower. So, if you need a new 
mower, see the “ Tutor” (side wheel type), the 
“‘Monitor”’ (roller drive), and the *“‘Master’’ Motor 
Mower, at stores and ironmongers. 

Owing to export demands, supplies are limited. 
If you own a GREENS, and want it re-conditioned, 
send for details of GREENS Repair Service. 

Thomas Green & Son Ltd., Smithfield Ironworks, Leeds, 2 
and New Surrey Works, Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. 
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Pe | Thee 
WILL R. ROSE in 


23 BRIDGE ST. ROW, CHESTER 
133/134 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
25 THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 


and get ‘MAGNA PRINTS «0» 





"Phone - 


Langham 1049. 








famous for FINE LINENS 


London, Belfast, Bournemouth & Liver>o>/ 
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STRAIGHT CUT 
CIGARETTES 


20 for 3/10 


Made by LAMBERT & BUTLER 
of Drury Lane, London. 





Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company 
(ot Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 8C.1R 


-Your Hair Brush 
rebristled 


I specialise in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes. Forward your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 
JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and = Manufacturer, 
pt. L.), 
64 8t. Paul’s Churchyard, LONDON, E.C.4 
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STANDARD Daman 


FOR EXPORT ONLY DURING 1948 


Now flowing in ever increasing numbers from 
the assembly lines to the markets of the world. 


STANDARD CARS id FERGUSON TRACTORS . TRIUMPH CARS 











AT THE END OF 
YOUR TETHER? 


These are ‘‘nervy’’ days, and the tension, far 
from slackening, tends to tighten. No wonder 
so many feel near the end of their tether, 
with nerves on edge. 
“SANATOGEN” Tonic Wine is an admirable 
restorative, for it combines the*‘pick-me-up”’ 
qualities of a rich, full-bodied wine 
with the active tonic proper- 
ties of “SANATOGEN”’ 
Nerve Tonic Food. 
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“SANATOGEN’ 
TONIC WINE 


> 


HALF 
BOTT. 














There’s another Old Faithful due for retirement — that 
razor you bought back in the ’thirties ! Dropped scores of 
times, with a spell on Active Service, its precision is likely to 
have suffered over the years. A new Gillette razor with the 
improved bar guard — used with a Gillette blade — will show 
you what efficient shaving really means ! Both are precision 
instruments, made for each other. Ask your dealer to show 
you the range. 


treat yourself to a new 


Gillette Razor! | 


Good momings 
begin with Gillette 





Gillette Blades 
2/8 for 10 
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OLS! U MMe! 


Very dry ... to suit the English Palate 












Bolskummel is back again. Double-distilled from the finest Dutch 
caraway seeds, Bolskummel is friendly to your pun! 
digestion. In sipping Bolskummel, you sip the original 


authentic Dutch—the inspiration of all other Kummels 





— the ‘Rembrandt’ as opposed to its copies. 


Sole Importers: BROWN, GORE & WELCH LIMITED 


10 Corn Exchange Chambers, Seething Lane, E.C.3 
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We’re travelling 
first-class, Mr. Barratt! 





No queueing for tickets. No standing in 


the corridor. No smuts, no smoke. All 
strictly de luxe! And the cost of the return 


ticket? The price of a pair of Barratts! 


Walk the Barratt way 


Barratts, Northampton—and branches throughout the country 





Four Square men light up less often— 
get the same satisfaction from fewer 


Original Blends (4/5} 0z.): Pipes Per Day. The reason? Prime 

parma tobacco leaf skilfully blended to burn 
riginal Mixture. 

Empire Blends (4/14 o2.): cool and sweet to the last shred. Four 

Cut Cake, Mixture, Square is a really worthwhile 

Ripe Brown, Curlies. economy ! 


FOUR SQUARE 


by Dobie’s of Paisley 
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UR BY APPOINTMENT NAVAL OUTFITTERS TO H.M. THE KING 
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Gieves 


Tailors and Hosiers 
27 OLD BOND STREET - LONDON - W.! 


PORTSMOUTH ° PLYMOUTH ° CHATHAM e EDINBURGH ° WEYMOUTH 
LIVERPOOL * BOURNEMOUTH * BATH °« SOUTHAMPTON ° LONDONDERRY 





























When you work with a pencil you need a smooth, 
strong, even lead—qualities not so easily found in these 
post-war days. With a VENUS Pencil made by a special 
colloidal process you can be sure of the quality of your 
lead. At present there are seven grades to choose from 
in the VENUS “ War Drawing.” There are also 
“ Utility ” Blacklead, Copying and Coloured pencils. 
VENUS Pencils will return in our famous branded lines 
as soon as conditions permit and restrictions are removed. 


| ee Ad 
a fit * USERS OVERSEAS. The famous 
( je Venus polished pencils are available 
Wi fp *g U 5 again for overseas buyers only. 
i] 
The Y World’s Perfect Quality PENCIL 


VENUS PENCIL CO., LIMITED, LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, E.5 
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Charivaria 


AN economist declares that a lot of unnecessary spending 
would be avoided if people exchanged among themselves 
all the things they do not want. Anyone like to swop his 
old gramophone needles for some used razor-blades ? 


°o ° 


“Would the chances of world peace be improved if 
Stalin left the political scene?”’ asks a writer. We doubt 
it. America immediately 
planned future conflicts 
when her Joe retired. 


° °o 


“Mr. L. J. Callaghan, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, Ministry of 
Transport, said the hotels execu- 
tives recently appointed would 
have meals on railways as one of 
their tasks.” 

“Liverpool Daily Post.” 
Any hard-living bonus? 
°o °o 


Thieves stole four suits 
from a London shop but left 
the waistcoats behind. This 
is said to presage a hot summer. 





° °o 


We hear that most doctors’ consulting-rooms have lists 
of the post offices displaying lists of doctors willing to 
accept National Health Service patients. 


° ° 


A forthcoming film is based on the discovery of America 
by Christopher Columbus. Sticklers for historical accuracy 
should regard any U.S. accents as intelligent anticipation. 


A correspondent recalls a baker’s wedding at which flour 
was thrown over the happy couple. This of course is 
illegal nowadays, unless an equivalent number of B.U.s are 
torn up and used as confetti. 


° °o 


“The East African groundnuts scheme has not been a fine 
advertisement for State enterprise... . 

Much detailed work was certainly done, but in this type of 
enterprise it is necessary to plan down to the last nut and bolt.” 


Bolt where 2 “Yorkshire Post.” 


° ° 





A gossip-writer claims ~ -- 
that he has discovered 
a small isolated seaside 
resort which is free from 
trippers, slot - machines, 
beach photographers and 
concert parties. One can 
stay there and hardly know 
one is having a holiday at 
all. 





° ° 


Horse Feathers 


‘““Mr. Murphy said that he rushed out to look at the mares and 
foals in the stables. They had four mares with foals, one of thein 
two days’ old, but luckily, although the roofs had been torn off 
the stabling, they were lifted in the air and blown away.” 

“The Irish Press.” 
° °o 


Discussing the revival of archery an enthusiast says the 
twang of the bow will soon be heard again on our sports 
grounds. Does this mean it is to replace the bang of the 
starter’s pistol at the Olympic Games? iy 
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Work in Progress 


(Being a preliminary study for the opening lines of a poem on the Olympic Games.) 


. FTSOGONS”—The choice of this remarkable word 
to introduce our subject is by no means fortuitous. 
For a long time we have perceived that in dealing 
with the English language it is quite as important to 
cherish what is old and beautiful as to avoid what is vulgar 
and new. There cannot be many more old and beautiful 
words in our native tongue than eftsoons. Nor can the 
objection that it is not a suitable word for the beginning of 
a poem be easily sustained. It means “soon afterwards.” 
“Soon after what?” inquires the puling criticaster. He 
forgets the old classical advice to plunge immediately into 
the middle of things, and waste no time in apologies and 
prologues and forewords and explanations. The real founder 
of the Olympic Games in their modern revival was the 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin, who, on January 15th, 1894, 
observed ‘Before all things we should preserve in sport 
those characteristics of nobility and chivalry which have 
distinguished it in the past that it may continue to play 
the same part in the education of the peoples of to-day as 
it played so admirably in the days of ancient Greece.” 

Such a word as eftsoons would haye been very dear, we 
may feel assured, to the heart of Baron Pierre de Coubertin 
if he had happened to hear about it. It has the patina of 
nobility. There is a ring of chivalry about it. 

‘*Eftsoons the sprinter “ 

Why is it that in thinking of the Olympic Games our 
minds turn instinctively at the outset to the shorter foot- 
races rather than to such events as the pole vault, the ten 
thousand metre walk, the hop, step and jump or putting 
the 16 lb. shot? It is hard to say. Yet undoubtedly it is 
speed which captures most easily the imagination of the 
ordinary man. He sees himself more often perhaps and 
more naturally in his dreams pursuing the escaped motor- 
bus, running away from the infuriated bull, or dashing to 
the post office to find a doctor than setting out on a ten 
thousand metre stroll after the day’s work is done. 

‘“‘Eftsoons the sprinter, dressed in raiment white, 
Wings to the waiting goal his rapturous flight.” 

The second line perhaps demands a certain amount of 
alteration. The muscular action of the sprinter is not 
wholly on a par with that of the bird nor even of the jet- 
propelled aeroplane, and the epithet “waiting” is on the 
verge of the otiose. It would be little short of ridiculous 
if the goal were to move about from place to place while 
the sprinter ran. We are willing to invite alternative 
adjectives for a description of the goal. But if the shortest 
of races presents a certain difficulty to the poetic imagination 
how much harder it is to convey adequately the idea of 
the longer and more complicated events. 





° 


“The four-score metres multiplied by ten 

Eftsoons invites th’ astonished gaze of men. 

Breathless they watch, while hushed the sound of 
talk, 

The start of the 10.000 metre walk. 

High on his pole th’ aspiring jumper springs, 

The far-flung discus through the welkin sings: 

Nor less admired than speed, than leaps, than bounds 

The heaver of the hammer (16 lbs.), 

Eftsoons the painter # 

Something has happened. The fact is that the painters 
are painting my house, and a painter had suddenly appeared 
at my window dressed in raiment white. It is practically 
impossible to pursue the subject of the hop, step and jump 
or even the pole-vault while a man is standing on a ladder 
glaring at me with a large paint-pot in his hands. Nothing, 
I suppose, is so characteristic of the British painter as to 
remain inactive during the bright spring and early summer, 
and then suddenly plunge into the middle of things on a 
day of leaden skies when nobody is expecting him to arrive. 
These men should have been here months ago. The front 
of the house is being painted white, and this is having a 
most absurd effect on the salvias which were planted just 
in front of it, on which the white paint is falling freely. 
Perhaps it would have been simpler to have had the house 
painted red... 

“Eftsoons the blighter——” 

The characteristics of nobility and chivalry which have 
distinguished the British painter in the past ought to make 
this man see that he is embarrassing me in my effort to 
write about the Olympic Games, but they seem todo nothing 
of the kind. He has not only looked at me with contempt, 
but has made some foolish remark about me to his friend 
at the bottom of the ladder. There is of course no reason 
why climbing up and down the ladder with a can of paint 
should not have been included as one of the events in the 
Olympic Games, and it would have been very interesting 
to see what country’s competitor could achieve it with the 
greatest agility and speed. In that case the painter and 
I would have something to talk about. As it is we are not 
en rapport. 1 am unable to endure any longer his unmis- 
takable attitude of scorn. Is it worth while, one sometimes 
asks oneself, to bring the nations of the world together and 
educate them in the spirit of ancient Greece when industrial 
conditions in this country are so chaotic as they appear 
to be at present? I shall leave the house to this man and 





continue my labours on a more suitable occasion. Next 
week or next month very likely. If not, eftsoons. 
Evoe. 
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Yak Buzzes Viking. 


tion has crumbled to dust, there may be some 

wagging of beards among the scholar-priests of the 
Congo Basin over this headline from the Daily Express of 
the eighth day of the seventh month of the two thousand 
and fifty-second year before the era of Ngobo Ngobo, 
Paramount Commissar of the Equator and Metro Golden 
Mayor of All the Africas. 

I put the rise of Ngobo Ngobo, it will be seen, at or about 
the year 4000 by our reckoning. The date should be taken 
with a pinch of salt. All I mean to suggest is that by. that 
time, to historians and archeologists studying our forgotten 
age in a dead and alien tongue, some of our journalistic 


[= thousand years hence, when our western civiliza- 


24 


usages may be apt to mislead. The odds against the 
particular headline I have quoted being dug up, shorn of 
its context, from the burnt-out ruins of the British Museum’s 
store-chambers at Colindale may be heavy. But so were 
the odds against the discovery in 1896 of fragments of 
Pindar among the Oxyrhynchus Papyri on the edge of 
the Libyan Desert; and every schoolboy knows what a 
lot of trouble Pindar’s silly way of expressing himself has 
caused. 

I cannot rid myself of the fear that the Congo Schoo! 
may be led into wholly unwarranted conclusions about the 
extent of the Viking conquests. The yak is indigenous to 
Tibet, and no one with the slightest experience of professors 
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THE WIND FROM THE WEST 


“And now get down to it!” 

















“Lovely lunch, dear. 


of dead languages will doubt the readiness of scholars of 
the future to conjecture a Norse thrust through the Hima- 
layas, simply on the evidence that an unnamed Viking was 
“buzzed” by one of these creatures. We know, as a matter 
of fact, that the Northmen reached the shores of the Caspian. 
Was it not Igor the son of Rurik who launched a fleet on 
the waters of that remote sea? And from the Caspian to 
Tibet, as the yak flies*, is hardly more than fourteen 
hundred miles—a mere Sunday afternoon foray to a 
professor. Even by the land route, a determined Norseman, 
dragging his vessel over the Hindu Kush and striking the 
upper waters of the Jumna east of Ambala, could be in the 
foothills of the Nyenchintangla mountains, where yaks 
abound, after a few days’ easy paddling up the Brahma- 
putra. And by the same token, mutatis mutandis, a 
determined yak might very well force a passage to the 
Caspian by way of Eastern Turkistan and the Pamirs, and 
so be in a position to buzz Vikings to its heart’s content. 
But this is the kind of consideration professors are inclined 
to overlook. 

The use of the curious word “buzz”’ will not in itself, I 
think, cause difficulty. Some commentators, in ignorance 
of the fact that the yak’s only utterance is ‘‘a short grunting 


sound” (see Chambers’ Encyclopedia (1927), Vol. X, TEIN- 
ZYRI), may take the word to refer to a menacing or 





* This again is misleading, unless one knows that the Russians 
(circa 1050 years before Ngobo) gave the name ‘‘Yak’”’ to one of 
their heavier-than-air machines. 
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When are you coming round to try some of my awful cooking?” 
o 


challenging call sent out by the yak when angry or alarmed, 
as, for instance, by the unexpected appearance of a Viking. 
But one may justifiably suppose that one copy at least of 
the O.E.D. will have survived to the distant date of which 
we are thinking, in which case the secondary acceptation 
of the transitive verb there given, “to finish to the last 
drop in the bottle,” is certain to be widely preferred in this 
context. Thus the scholiast’s note on the passage is likely 
to read: 

Buzz here = “‘ to finish to the last drop in the bottle,” 7.e., extirpate, 
utterly destroy. 

There is nothing inherently improbable, it may be 
remarked, in the notion of a yak’s “buzzing” a Viking in 
this sense. ‘‘The yak (loc. cit.) is very fierce, falling upon 
an adversary not only with its horns but with its chest, 
and crushing him by its weight.” This is a form of attack 
to which the Norseman, by reason of his greater familiarity 
with the ‘‘hit-or-miss”’ tactics of the reindeer, would be 
peculiarly susceptible. 


We are in danger of wandering from the point. What 
must be insisted on, by those who care something for the 
continuity of history and a right understanding of our 
own times by generations to come, is the importance of 
making our daily records of events clear, simple and 
straightforward. In my view “Yak Buzzes Viking” is 
calculated to puzzle people badly in two thousand years’ 
time. Perhaps even sooner. H. F. E. 
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LL are agreed that when M. 
Tarragon prepares a picnic he 
is governed by a dread that his 

guests might fall fainting by the way 
and lack the strength necessary to 
drag themselves back to dinner at the 
Hotel de la Terrasse. I therefore had 
no hesitation in asking the tramp if he 
would care to share my lunch. He was 
leaning over a gate staring myopically 
through pebble-glasses held together 
with pipe-cleaners at the valley, far 
below us, and whistling to himself in 
a very inferior manner. 

“If you can assure me you have a 
surplus, which is most unusual, things 
being as they are,” he said, ‘‘then of 
course I accept.” 

I shall not attempt to describe him 
to you, except to say that he was 
pretty old, and pretty dingy, and had 
wild blue eyes. But I did notice that 
his boots were good. 

“Tt so happens,” he observed, “that 
I myself can make a small contribution 
which may add a trifle to our pleasure.” 
At this he began to search without 
method in the gaping bag beside him. 
A pair of tattered striped trousers, of 
the kind useful for marrying and 
burying, a bent spirit-stove and a 
volume of Proust were laid out on the 
grass, and at length he produced a 
large lemonade - bottle full of red 
wine. 

“One may live a little exiguously so 
far as the cuisine is concerned,” he 
said, “but without wine even this 
most beautiful of lives grows tarnished 
and dull.” 

“Let’s start with 
vents,” I suggested. 

“Nothing could be more in tune 
with the lightness of the morning,” 
remarked the tramp, taking one in 
a claw much stained with nicotine. 
‘““Would I be correct in assuming from 
a certain originality of accent that you 
are English?” 

I mumbled confirmation through a 
mouthful of pig and pastry. 

“T had many English students. It 
would be idle to pretend they took 
any joy in work, but looking back I 
respect their attitude profoundly, and 
without exception they were charming 
fellows.” 

“You were a teacher?” 

“T was a Professor of Greek until 
three years ago, when I retired. Then 
I found myself in receipt of a pension 
which might just have supported me 
in a provincial boarding-house. The 
alternative was to live with my sister, 
who has a black moustache and is 
married to a prosperous manufacturer 
of nougat at Montelimar. It was not 


these  vol-au- 


A Ditch with a View 


for some time that I understood there 
was a third course open.” 

He accepted another  vol-au-vent 
with formal courtesy. 

“And you haven’t regretted taking 
it?” 

‘What is there to regret, except that 
I was foolish enough to waste a life- 
time expounding the glories of Homer 
to bepimpled youths to whom he was 
no more than a disagreeable obstacle 
in some preposterous examination ? 
This is the only life for a man of taste 
and sense. It has no drawbacks that 
I can see. I hope you do not sully this 
exquisite existence with work, M’sieu ?” 
he asked, passing me the bottle. 

“As the mainstay of a family: 

“More impudent, hypocritical and 
dangerous nonsense has been talked 
about work than about any other of 
the non-essentials. It is a gross, a 
malicious imposition which it should 
be man’s first wisdom to avoid. When 
one adds to the ecstasies of calculated 
idleness the kindred pleasures of com- 
plete freedom which I now enjoy, the 
sum is total happiness.” 
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“You never grow—well—bored ?”’ 
I asked. 

“How could I be bored?” he 
demanded, wiping the rim of the 
bottle for my benefit with an ancient 
silk handkerchief. ‘‘When I am tired 
of walking I sit down, and when sitting 
down becomes burdensome I walk, and 
all the time I look at scenes of match- 
less beauty such as this superb Nor- 
mandy, and remind myself I might 
be a Rotarian and perhaps even the 
possessor of several enormous motor- 
cars.” 

“Try the beef,” I urged. 

“Being a tramp is like fishing,” he 
went on, “in that the fewer who 
pursue it, the better the sport, and 
normally, for the sake of the fraternity, 
I am careful to paint the life as one of 
unspeakable privation. But with you 
I cannot help being honest, because, if 
I may say so, I seem to discern the 
wakings of the tramp absolute.” 

‘**You are not the first to remark it,” 
I admitted. “Do you sleep out?” 

“In summer it is the only place to 
sleep.” 

“And in winter?” 

“There I am uncommonly fortunate, 
being the tenant—unofficially, it goes 
without saying—of an entire railway 
station in the Midi. It has been out of 
use for twenty years, and, since the 
rails are rusted through, the risk of 
disturbance is very slight. From the 
ticket office the view is magnificent. 
If you would contemplate a visit, say 
in March when the wild flowers are in 
crescendo, I should be not only over- 
joyed, but a 

“Tt’s really very kind.” 

“_T could make you remarkably 
comfortable in the Ladies’ Waiting 
Room.” 

He began again to rummage madly 
in his bag. 

“Only one thing is called for to put 
a bloom on a repast of such anachron- 
istic excellence,” he murmured, “and 





by a happy chance I have it. Or I 
think I have.” ERIc. 
° ° 
“Francis Joseph M——, of St. Albans, 


Everton, Liverpool, was accused at War- 
rington, to-day, of breaking into the pre- 
mises of , pawnbroker, and stealing 27 
watches, four cigarette lighters, binoculars, 
camera, electric clock, a radio set, and other 
articles of a total value of £78 19s. 7d. 
Constable Lord, who heard a noise in the 
shop early this morning, said that when he 
searched M , whom he intercepted leav- 
ing the shop, he found the articles in his 
pockets.”—Liverpool paper. 
Now there’s a man who must be the 
despair of his tailor. 
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An Innocent in Canada 


X—Last Round-up 


myself as something of an authority on Canada. 


> 


T is now time to drop my pose as an innocent and reveal 


Observe, please, that I do not write “the’’ authority: 
to achieve such a distinction I should have needed another 
week at least. When I tell you that I have done nothing 
for the past two months but scrutinize the Canadian way 
of life from dining-cars, hotel bedrooms, beverage-rooms 
and cinemas you will realize that my claim is no false one. 

The only way to know Canada is to live the life of the 
ordinary Canadian, to take the rough with the smooth and 
the rye with water. My method was simplicity itself. 
Instead of getting away off the beaten track, where you see 
nothing and meet only mosquitoes, I followed the old C.P.R. 
track right across the continent, only pausing now and again 
to adjust my watch to the bewildering array of “times” 
which all large countries seem to affect. In this way I 
was able not only to graph the density of population as we 
went along but to make a pretty close study of North 
American railway furnishings. In this last report let me 
knead a few of my more lasting impressions with a number 
of considered opinions and see how explosive a mixture 
we can concoct. 

To adapt and maul Metternich’s telebrated line about 
Italy, I must describe Canada as a geographical nonenity. 
Forget the wall-map of Canada for a moment (old Mercator’s 
projection of course, coloured bright red) and think of a 
straight and narrow territory one hundred and fifty miles 
wide and three thousand miles long lying between the 
Pacific and the Atlantic just north of the United States 
border. This is “occupied” Canada. In this area nearly 
four-fifths of the Dominion’s twelve million people live and 
work. In “unoccupied” Canada the density of population 





is less than one person to the square mile—and no country 
in the world, let me tell you, has squarer miles than Canada. 
Our new map looks rather like Chile turned on its side and 
stretched at both ends. 
When a country goes and girdles one quarter of the 
globe it can hardly expect its geography to be simple and 
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uniform ; it is simply asking for an indescribable assortment 
of highlands, lowlands, subsoil and weather. Geographically 
Canada is a dozen countries at least: inhabited by a less 
intelligent people than the Canadians it probably would be. 
With uncommon commonsense for one so young it has 
converted separatist tendencies and incipient Balkanization 





into a vigorous though amicable family rivalry. British 
Columbia and Quebec are so many thousands of miles 
apart that they cannot possibly see things eye to eye, not 
even the sun and the moon, but they are both solidly 
Canadian and fiercely proud of the family’s progress. They 
even write to each other sometimes. 

What gives this great geographical nonenity its political, 
economic and social unity is hard to define. It is possible, 
I hope, to think of Canada as a rod of metal held rigid by 
that immensely attractive horse-shoe magnet the United 
States. The two countries are complementary copies. 
Southern Ontario and northern New York State are almost 
identical twins. British Columbia and the state of Wash- 
ington are near relations, and so are the Canadian prairies, 
North Dakota and Minnesota, the Maritimes and Maine. 
Canadians can move due south over the border and still 
feel very much at home. And many do: since confedera- 
tion something like three million Canadians have become 
American citizens. Even now the migrants total about 
eight thousand a year—a serious drain of skill and initiative. 
America’s economic pull then is one half of our explana- 
tion: the other is Canada’s loyalty to their King. Canadian 
tradition is the great panacea, smoothing away all differences 
of space and race. 

Before I examined Canada I held the conventional 
English views about it. I imagined a land of rolling plain, 
interminable forest and mountains reaching to the moon, 
a land inhabited by cowboys, Mounties, Red Indians and 
grizzly bears. On the very edge of all this geography there 
were shanty towns called Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa and 
Vancouver, each consisting of a few saloon-bars with 
swing-doors, a pool room, a sheriff’s office, a most peculiar 
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railway-station without platforms, a single blonde and a 
lot of dust. The dust was for the redskins to bite. What 
else was there? Totem poles, something called the 49th 
parallel, Niagara, maple and wheat. That was about all, 
and it made a fine picture. The odd thing is that people 
go on picturing Canada like this although they know better. 
After all, they saw the sinews of victory that came out of 
Canada during the war and they bite the dus—er—good 





Canadian prairie products at breakfast every morning. 
They keep their false picture bright and clear because they 
like it that way. 

And that goes for me too. I refuse to alter my mental 
image of the prairie farmer, the lumberjack, the Mountie 
or the Red Indian. Although I never saw a Mountie on 
horseback lynx-eyed against the setting sun atop a moun- 
tain, I prefer this picture to the one of the Mountie in a 
police-car. And I shall continue to think of the Indian 
as a painted warrior wielding a tomahawk even if I do not 
forget that I sat next to him in a Trans-Canada plane and 
heard his views on economics and Social Credit. Whether 
this proves anything or not I do not know: I mention it 
only because it may be of interest to sociologists. 

Of course it is much the same the other way round. 
Many Canadians look at Britain with a myopic inner eye. 
It is the Old Country where nothing ever changes, where 
everything stops for tea (unless it’s stopped already), where 
people develop withered arms touching their caps to the 
gentry, where bowls is the recognized military preparation 
against invasion and cricket against economic crises, 
where they speak as though their mouths were full of hot 
potatoes and where everything is slightly mad—deliciously 
mad like Alice’s wonderland —or disgustingly inefficient. 
According to taste. Canadians know that this picture is 
all wrong—well, nearly all wrong—but they seem to like it. 
I don’t think this bilateral, bifocal vision does much harm. 
True, far too many British emigrants set forth with the 
idea that Canada offers skilled jobs to unskilled people 
and mountainous wages for a meagre outlay of energy, 
but they soon learn. 

Given enough space I[ could go on displaying this most 
remarkable erudition for days. Unfortunately I must use 
my last few paragraphs for a few answers to correspondents. 
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“How dare you suggest,” writes a reader in Ottawa, “that 
we Canadians speak inaccurate American? Have you no 
ear for music?” I didn’t and haven’t. Aluminium taught 
me my lesson. In Britain we call the stuff aluminium 
with an extra “i” and tend to sneer at aluminum. Yet, 
aluminum is what Sir Humphry Davy called it; and he 
discovered it. I said that you speak the Canadian King’s 
English, O reader in Ottawa, and I stick to that. 

“Why didn’t you visit Regina and Edmonton,” asks a 
reader in Regina and Edmonton. Well, it’s a long story, 
friend. You'll have noticed, perhaps, that there are five 
ordinary time zones across Canada—Atlantic, which is one 
hour earlier than New York time, Eastern, Central, 
Mountain and Pacific. You may also be aware that there 
are such things as local times in Canada, strange deviations 
from Standard fixed by the local authorities. Finally, to 
add confusion to these complications, the C.P.R. prints a 
formidable amount of information in the columns adjoining 
its time-tables. Thus “Sudbury 857” does not mean 
that the Dominion Special No. 4 train leaves Sudbury at 
fifty-seven minutes past eight but that Sudbury stands at 
an altitude of 857 feet. Similarly “Winnipeg 1408” does 
not mean that Winnipeg stands at an altitude of 1408 feet 
but that it is 1,408 miles from Montreal. And so on. I 
didn’t visit Regina and Edmonton, reader in Regina and 
Edmonton, because I missed the 1159 altitude from Kam- 
loops. I hope this makes everything clear. 

“You don’t seem to like American ‘comics,’”’ writes a 
Chicago critic. “What’s the matter—can’t you understand 
them?” Yes, I make out all right, bub. It’s just that 
I’m a li'l too young for them, I guess. Ah’ve diskuverd 
thet when Ah rede them comic-paypers mah _ schpellin 
gose alltapeeces. I don’t know whether the children read 
these strips as eagerly as their parents, or whether they 
stick to their Jung, Adler and Freud: I do know, however, 
that prolonged exposure to sentences like this— 


“THET ELIGIBLE YYounG LouT 
OF A BACHELOR IS SO POPOOLAR 


WIF TH'LADS HE JEST DonT 
NEED TH'COMP'NY 0'NO GAL 
—ESPESHLY MAH DOTTER. 
















—ecan ruin the chances of the budding lexicographer. 
American and Canadian teachers have mah simp’thy. 
Oh, yes, I agree that the strips are often very accurate in 
their draughtsmanship and in a roundabout way teach 
the facts of life. Only a few weeks ago came proof positive 
when a gang of youngsters in the United States admitted 
that they had learned to fly the plane they had stolen 
“by studying the comics.” But who could have taught 
them to swipe planes? 

“You didn’t say,” asks a somewhat truculent Albertan, 
“which is your favourite province after Alberta. Well?” 
Oh, but really! You can’t very well expect... They’re 
all wonderful—all nine of ’em. And if Newfoundland 
doesn’t fill that vacant tenth place I’d like to put in a 
good word for a group of islands lying about as far from 
Ottawa as Vancouver, only the other way. If we got down 
to work and tried to improve our latitude and longitude 
d’you think .. .? Hop. 








Song of the Mines, 1948 


New MINER: 


OADS that rise and 
again, 
Lamps a-swing 


Airway, face and lip again, 
And bells that ring 
A thousand feet below. 


dip 


Cuorvus oF OLD MINERs: 
Dim yer light, dad,' 
Git yer sight, dad, 
Pit sense—no gainsayin’— 
Take yer baccer,’ sorry,' 
Try and make it gi’in’.* 


New MINER: 
Tubs that lumber into light, 
Tubs that vanish into night, 
Ropes that purr 
And whip and slur 
A thousand feet below. 


CHORUS: 
Wait yer hurry, 
Dunno’ worry, 
Safety’s in delayin’— 
Take yer baccer, sorry, 
Try and make it gi’in’. 


' Dad; Sorry—Mate or Pal. 

* Take yer baccer—Have a rest. 

* Gi’in’ (pronounced geeaien—hard g)— 
Easy, lit. Giving. 

‘ Working—A term used to denote stone 
on the move and dangerous. 

» Runner—Roof fall that “runs out” or 


T would be very easy to write in 
a cosy fireside manner about the 
East End Academy, which remains 
open at the Whitechapel Art Galley 
(next door to the Eastern exit to 
Aldgate East Station) until July 18th. 
One could single out for attention 
seven or eight canvases, possibly one 
or two drawings, and Ralph Shaber- 
man’s clay figure, from a lively, if 
uneven, collection of over three hundred 
works by “people who live or work in 
the East End”; commend the daily 
attendance of six or seven hundred 
busy men and women, and round off 
the notice with a tribute to the critical 
acumen of that infant who, surveying 
the works from a pram, saw to it that 
all Whitechapel High Street under- 
stood that a good many of them failed 
to make the grade. 
But, alas, there is no room here for 
complacency. The great dingy hall on 
the ground floor, whose doors have 


NEw MINER: 
Black damp, fire damp, water, falls, 
Bursting lagging, working walls,‘ 
Rings awry 
And roofs tub-high 
A thousand feet below. 


CHORUS: 
Rip? Yer munna’— 
Start a runner !° 
Dent, like I was sayin’— 
Take yer baccer, sorry, 
Try and make it gi’in’. 


New MIner: 
Siding, loader, main-belt, lip, 
(Shambling, back-bent, mile-long 
trip), 
Fillers, these 
On hands and knees 
A thousand feet below. 


CHORUS: 
Call ’im cutter ? 
Shout ’em dutter," 
N’ wonder coal ain’t payin’— 
Take yer baccer, sorry, 
Try and make it gi’in’. 


brings down a number of steel arches 
supporting the roof. 

6 Dutter—Keep the coal off until the 
dirt from the cutter is cleared. 

* Fronts that fall—Where the front face 
of the coal falls of its own accord. 

5 Backs that stick—Where the shot 


o ° 


Art in the East End 


been open without admission fee to the 
public since 1899, strikes the eye as 
cheerfully as one of the sadder buffets 
of a main-line railway station—and 
that through no fault of the enter- 
prising Director and Trustees. Indeed, 
notable assemblies of European and 
Pre-Raphaelite Painting, as well as 
displays of British Painting and Sculp- 
ture and of Design in Industry, have 
been held or planned this year in the 
only gallery in London established 
solely for the purpose of arranging such 
loan exhibitions: a programme the 
more remarkable in view of the gallery’s 
dependence on voluntary contributions, 
and its present annual deficit of about 
four thousand pounds. The Director 
appeals for subscriptions and sug- 
gestions, and one greatly hopes that, in 
addition to a flow of large and small 
sums for a’purpose vital to the East 
End, a few London clubs will consider 
whether they cannot part with some of 
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New MINER: 
Stifled shots along the face, 
Shaker pans at shuffling pace, 
Men who wait 
Within the gate 
A thousand feet below. 


CHORUS: 
Git yer ringer, 
That'll bring ’er, 
See the way she’s layin’— 
Take yer baccer, sorry, 
Try and make it gi’in’. 


New MINER: 
Hammer, shovel, ringer, pick, 
Fronts that fall’ and backs that 
stick,® 
Turning shift 
Down roaster drift 
A thousand feet below. 


CHORUS: 
Cast it shorter,’ 
(Make a quarter”— 
Bull week"—an we’re stayin’)— 
Take yer baccer, sorry, 
Try and make it givin’. 


doesn’t fracture the coal to the full depth of 
the cut. 

*’ Cast it shorter—From the fast-end, 
shovel half way to pans and back-fill or 
shovel again. 

” Quarter—Overtime. 

" Bull week—Week before holidays 
when the miners try to make a little extra. 


their pictures for the period of a week 
or two. 

What a revelation to eyes starved of 
colour, since feathered hats and pearl 
buttons vanished from the pavements, 
would be the Garricks, Hogarths 
and Zoffanys! How attentively, one 
guesses, would they be studied by 
Sydney White, I. Feigenbaum, and 
Lilly Zetter, whose portraits of cele- 
brities suffer not only from the lack of 
sittings but clearly from the want of 
training—of which a close study of the 
masters’ methods is an indispensable 
part. 

The portraiture, in fact, is the 
weakest spot in a colourful show which 
includes some admirable dockland 
scenes by Charles McConnell, John 
Mennie’s impressionist “Soho Inter- 
lude,” several remarkable pictures of 
Palestine by Gilbert Clay, and Victor 
East’s amusing and mildly surrealist 


“Early Arrivals.” N. A. D. W. 














‘rass, buttercups and daisies last year—oats, poppies and cornflowers this.” 


/ 
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“Type out after school ‘I must not throw paper 
pellets in class’ single spacing on foolscap one top 
and seven carbons.” 


The Radio Dramatist 


HEN I first began to make a study of radio drama 

I was at once struck by the remarkable fact that 

no attempt appeared to have been made to put 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table on the 
air. How was it, I asked myself, that a playwright would 
take infinite trouble and care to create a character like 
Dick Barton, when Merlin stood at his elbow, arm-in-arm, 
if I do not seem too fanciful, with Lancelot? I set to work 
to consider how the thing might be done. 

I first decided that the knights must speak ordinary 
everyday English. That is to say, that while there would 
be nothing like “Whither, fair son?” or ‘Well said, true 
heart,” neither would the knights make use of such expres- 
sions as “ Let’s get out of here,” or “Why, you dirty double- 
crossing rat...!”’ It was clear that the tales would have to 
be fairly freely adapted, owing to their lack of jokes and 
humorous situations, and here I realized that great care 
would be necessary. To involve Galahad in knockabout 
farce would be to strike a false note, and I fixed upon Gawain 
as the most suitable character to provide comic relief. I 
considered that I had ample material to furnish twelve 
episodes, each ending at a particularly thrilling moment. 

It seemed to me that I could have no better introduction 
to my first episode than a few bars of stirring music of a 
kind which people would associate automatically: with 
King Arthur and his knights. (Exactly what that type of 
music was I did not know, but had I ever sent my play to 
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the B.B.C. I should have left it to them to make a choice.) 
The introductory music would fade away, to be replaced 
by the cries of seagulls. This was rather a subtle touch, 
I thought, and I was doubtful about it. I meant, of course, 
to remind my audience of Cornwall, with which so much 
of the Arthurian legend is associated, but I was well aware 
that some might think perhaps of Mr. Arthur Askey rather 
than of Cornwall, and others, having got as far as Cornwall, 
of pasties, cream or tin, and this would naturally do them 
no good when they were plunged immediately afterwards 
into Camelot. One of the points in favour of the seagull 
idea was that I knew beyond doubt that the B.B.C. were 
in possession of such a sound-effect. 

Then, into the cries of the seagulls, I proposed to 
introduce three voices, in this way: 

First Voice. England, a.p. 500! 

Second Voice. Sudden death of King Uther! 

Third Voice. Heathen advancing on a wide front! 

First Voice. Arthur on the throne! 

Second Voice. Heathen split! Great victory celebrations! 

Third Voice. And so—over to Camelot! 

My next direction was “Confused roar of voices and 
clinking of drinking vessels.” The sound of the drinking- 
vessels I should have left confidently to the B.B.C., but 
for the confused roar of voices I should have made it clear 
that I wished for something better than the half-hearted 
“Wurra, wurra, wurra”’ which one so often hears. A few 
remarks at any rate I wished to be heard above the rest. 
These might be: “Did you see that white hart rush through 
the hall a moment ago?” ‘Merlin has disappeared!” “I 
was able to sever the head from the trunk at the first 
attempt. The Queen cried out ‘Very neat!’” “There’s 
Merlin again!” 

At this point I was forced to belabour my wits in earnest, 
and for some time in vain. What I wanted to do was to 
make Galahad come bursting into the hall with a white- 
haired old man, and my difficulty was to give this informa- 
tion to the audience, using only sound-effects and dialogue. 
At last I managed it, rather neatly, it seemed to me. 
Creaking noises were to be heard, as if a massive door had 
opened, and a lull in the knights’ conversation was to be 
broken by the clatter of hurried footsteps. Then I tackled 
the dialogue. 

Galahad. You must think it very odd, King Arthur, for 
me to come bursting in like this with a white-haired old 
man 

King Arthur. Not at all, not at all. 

White-haired Old Man. His name is Galahad. 

King Arthur. How do you do! 

Shortly after this the white-haired old man addresses a 
provocative remark to Merlin, who makes a sharp rejoinder. 
Galahad joins in the quarrel, and Merlin threatens that 
unless he is out of Camelot within a week it will be the 
worse for him. Arthur naturally wants to keep in with 
the wizard, but he feels that Galahad might well do good 
work against the heathen. The atmosphere grows more 
and more tense as the end of the week approaches, a wild 
tale is circulated about a strangely-marked ferret which has 
been seen leaving Galahad’s room, and then—bang! 
Merlin goes down with tonsillitis! We hear Galahad and the 
white-haired old man chuckling and slapping each other 
on the back, but a note of suspense is introduced, on which 
the episode ends, when one of the knights recalls how 
Merlin, hampered by an attack of earache in an attempt to 
change a heathen chieftain into a badger, nevertheless 
succeeded in so far as the head was concerned. 

I was well satisfied with the work as a whole, but my 
object in attempting it was merely to improve my technique, 
and I never submitted it to the B.B.C. 
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H. J.’s Belles-Lettres 


of the true novelist, The Conflict Between the 
Generations. It also employs a fearless scalpel and, 
intermittently, a multilateral compassion. 

72 Willoughby Road was a house of character. On 
either side of it stretched indistinguishable stucco villas, 
but 72’s owner had torn his villa down and. replaced 
it by a pagoda in mauve glass. The older residents 
condemned it as not likely to wear well, the Watch Com- 
mittee had doubts about the opacity of the walls, and an 
anonymous authority on pagodas complained in the local 
Press of its having an area; but Taffy Wilkinson proudly 
delighted in his home, floodlighting it on occasions of 
national or municipal festivity and trying, in vain, to get 
photographs of it into Country Life. There was only one fly 
in the ointment, one pebble in the plimsoll—his son. 

The lad was noticeably strong-willed and rebellious. 
Determined to assert his individuality, he harassed his 
father by frequently praising the architecture of numbers 
70 and 74; also, when called upon for a speech at his 
twenty-first birthday party, he announced that he was 
changing his name to Baker-Loo. The good old man 
considered deeply what mistakes he might have made 
in his son’s upbringing, but found it hard to think of 
any. He had indulged his early desires to be a cowboy, an 
engine-driver and a detective, apprenticing him to each 
trade in turn. Later, when he expressed the desire to go 
to a school with old grey stones and masters in mortar- 
boards, this whim too had been gratified, even though the 
indulgent parent had had to pay for the mortar-boards 
himself. Let it not be thought, however, that the child’s 
character was weakened by a lack of wholesome discipline: 
the cost of his laundry was deducted from his pocket-money 
and his hot-water bottle filled with cold water except 
during illness. 

Anyone who has been reading this with closer attention 
than it deserves may well ask at this point, what of Mrs. 
Wilkinson ? How does she fit into the psychological picture ? 
Well, during little Freckles’s infancy she contracted the 
idée fixe that he was going to be a great geologist, and used 
to heap chunks of rock in front of him to get him used to 
the atmosphere in which his life would be spent; but the 
child missed the point of it all and used to hurl the rocks 
at the walls and, as he left babyhood behind, through them. 
Taffy reasoned with his wife and tried to persuade her that 
Freckles was a future judge, who should be trained in 
such qualities as imperturbability, incorruptibility and 
immobility, but he could make no impression on her by 
argument so had to adopt rather stronger measures; she 
passes, therefore, from the dramatis persone of our tale. 

If the boy, as he attained manhood, had come to feel for 
number 72 some of the admiration which filled his father, 
all might have been well, but he loudly proclaimed that 
when he inherited the old home there would be radical 
changes, and talked darkly of Tudor beams and thatching. 
Unfortunately, Taffy had settled the house on his son at 
birth and he could see no way of avoiding disaster, short of 
dealing with Freckles by the same method he had used 
with his mother. Yet, he felt, was there not something 
perhaps a little hidebound in adopting the same solution 
to all his problems ? 

There they stood, father and son, each made of true 
British oak, unyielding and ineffably stalwart. “O the 
pity of’t!” as a leader in the local paper remarked. An 
attempt at reconciliation was made by an ad hoc committee 
of neighbours, who produced a formula—a series of twelve 
conferences with a neutral chairman appointed by the 
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Headmasters’ Conference—but not an inch was budged by 
either side. A Mrs. Vi Barbles, who had a long list of 
successes as a peace-maker to her credit, offered to stay 
indefinitely in the home. “TI feel assured,” she said in an 
interview, “that I can breathe peace therein—given of 
course reasonable health.” Her offer was rejected with 
cold thanks. 

One day Freckles fell in love. After all, he was young 
and the month was May, a wet May, but still May. He 
wooed and won Tiny Corrigan, a violinist in the local circus, 
where she played Bach’s “Air on the G String” from the 
top of an elderly roan called Elan II. When he brought 
her proudly to his home, agog to explain to her the improve- 
ments he intended to make when he inherited it, Taffy 
greeted her warily. Her first remark confirmed his fore- 
bodings: “This is a house the chatelaine of which in its 
present form never shall I consent to be,” she sniffed. Then 
turning her back on her host she plunged into a discussion 
of inglenooks and worm-holes. It was when they had 
amiably moved on to mullions that the storm broke. 

Taffy now knew that nothing could prevent his dream 
dwelling’s being vandalized when he had passed on. With 
a bitter pang he realized how much better it would have 
been to have left it to the National Trust. The wild 
turmoil of chaotic thoughts in the turbid depths of his half- 
crazed mind was really quite remarkable. A frantic notion 
winged its way into his consciousness. If he could not 
break the settlement he could at least break the pagoda 
and save the apple of his eye from a fate worse than death. 
Snatching Tiny’s violin, he played a note so high, so shrill, 
that 72 Willoughby Road split into a myriad fragments, 
and so, unfortunately for Freckles, did the stones in Tiny’s 
engagement ring. A tragic evening was indeed had by all. 


¥ * oh * 
The rest must be left to the imagination of the reader, 


but to give him a start I will mention that 72 Willoughby 
Road is now a ferro-concrete marquee. 
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The Memory 


And I hear them softly talking in the garden where 
they go, 
But I envy not their learning, nor their right of walking 
free, 
For the emperor of Tartary has died for love of me. 


| WATCH the doctors walking with the nurses to and fro, 


I can see his face all golden beneath his night-black hair, 

And the temples strange and olden in the gleaming eastern 
air, 

Where he walked alone and sighing, because I would not 
sail 

To the lands where he was dying for a love of no avail. 


He had seen my face by magic, in a mirror that they 
make 

For those rulers proud and tragic by their lotus-covered 
lake, 

Where there hangs a pale-blue tiling on an alabaster wall. 

And he loved my way of smiling, and loved nothing else at all. 


There were peacocks there and peaches, and green 
monuments of jade, 

Where macaws with sudden screeches made his little dogs 
afraid, 

And the silver fountains sprinkled foreign flowers on the 
sward, 

As they rose and curved and tinkled for their listless 
yellow lord. 


Ah, well, he’s dead and rotten in his far magnolia grove, 

But his love is unforgotten and I need no other love; 

And with open eyes when sleeping, or closed eyes when 
awake, 

I can see the fountains leaping by the borders of the lake. 


They call it my delusion; they may call it what they will, 
For the times are in confusion and are growing wilder 


still, 
And there are no splendid memories in any face I see. 
But an emperor of Tartary has died for love of me. D. 
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ONDAY, July 5th— 
The subject for debate 
was Marshall aid—or “The 
European Recovery Pro- 


gramme,” to give it its 
proper title—but many 


Members seemed to make 
the same error as the little 
girl in the House of Com- 
mons gallery. She (in 
ignorance of the rule against 
the taking of notes) wrote 
on the corner of her Question-paper 
(doubtless as a precaution against the 
questioning of her teacher) that the 
House was talking about “Martial 
aid.” The atmosphere, at any rate at 
Question-time, was certainly martial. 

Sir WaLpRon Smiruers had “a few 
words” with the Minister of Food, 
Mr. Joun StRacHEy—but there was 
nothing unusual in that. A moment 
later, however, Mr. STRACHEY, reading 
from a typed document, gave a reply 
to Sir WALDRON in which he spoke of 
“malicious untruths,” in which, said he, 
Sir WaLpRoN “specialized.” 

Now, it is one thing to make such a 
remark in the hot blood of a supple- 
mentary reply—but to make it in cold 
ink is another thing altogether. There 
were cries for the withdrawal of the 
offending comment, and Mr. Speaker 
said he ‘“‘rather regretted it’”—so Mr. 
SrrRaAcHEY, blushing, got up and with- 
drew the over-smart reply (in which, 
incidentally, he tends to “specialize’’). 

No sooner was this battle over than 
Mr. “Tosy” Low hurled himself into 
a rage (which seemed to amuse every- 
body else) over an alleged affront to 
the landladies of Blackpool. Red in 
the face, he fumed that Mr. StRacHEY 
had sent the landladies of Blackpool 
tin plaques asking them to wash their 
hands. The Minister explained (in 
vain) that it was all part of a general 
plan to ensure that the people’s food 
was kept clean, and Mr. Speaker saved 
Mr. Low from imminent apoplexy by 
hastily calling the next question. 

Mr. GerorGeE LINDGREN, of the 
Ministry of Civil Aviation, provided a 
little comic relief by appearing at the 
Dispatch Box in a light-grey flannel 
suit, a scarlet bow-tie and a red-and- 
black spotted handkerchief. He got a 
laugh that stopped the show and 
would have been the envy of any 
Blackpool pierrot. 

Then Sir StarrorD Cripps rose to 
move acceptance of the agreement with 
the United States Government on 
“Marshall aid.” He did not mince his 
words, and said that without the aid 
Britain would be in a very bad way. 

We intended to do all we could to 
restore our own economic situation, by 
our own sweat and ingenuity and skill, 
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Monday, July 5th.—House of Commons: Martial Words on 
Marshall Aid. 


Tuesday, July 6th.—Both Houses: Decision on Marshall Aid. 


Wednesday, July 7th.—House of Lords: Crazy Day. 
House of Commons: Subjects v. Citizens Test Match. 


Thursday, July 8th.— House of Commons: 
Comes... 


and we should go on trying. He went 
on to talk about “deflation” and 
“disinflation”—which are apparently 
quite different things—and said that 
we must persist with the one (or the 
other) until it hurt. Anyway, it was 
all very good of the U.S.A. to help us 
in the way intended, and we ought to 
be grateful. 

It was an admirable and lucid speech 
which took some eighty minutes to 
deliver. It seemed a pity that so many 
Members on both sides had other and 
more urgent engagements, leaving 
great open spaces on the benches while 
history was made. 
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51. Sir Thomas Moore (Ayr) 


Mr. Otiver LyTTeEtTon, leading 
speaker for the Opposition, did not 
appreciably fill the benches, but suc- 
ceeded in raising the temperature a 
little with a few comments to the 
effect that the proposals were as good 
as could be expected—but that the 
Socialist Government ought never to 
have driven Britain so low as to need 
the aid. He, too, was grateful to the 
United States Government and people 
for their forbearance, generosity and 
understanding. 

But the star turn of the day was Mr. 
NorMAN Situ, who spoke from the 
Government benches, but, quite defin- 
itely, not from the Government brief. 
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Mr. Smiru has the engaging 
quality (unusual on his side 
of the House) of hitting hard 
without making personal 
charges against the integrity 
and motives of those who 
think differently. He said 
many things that made the 
House gasp, and many that 
made it laugh—but he 
neither gasped nor laughed 
as the words cascaded from 
his burning lips. 

He said the dollar shortage would 
last for ever—and raised his voice to 
say it again after the retreating and 
heedless figure of Mr. Doucias Jay, 
Economic Secretary to the Treasury, 
as he left the House. Then he pro- 
claimed himself to be “an ingenious 
person ’’—only to add, a moment later, 
that he was a “simpleton,” arousing 
some doubt whether the word was not a 
mis-reading of “ingenwous.” He gaily 
assured his gaping Party-colleagues 
that they would applaud him “if they 
understood”’ the technicalities of the 
matter, and before they had recovered 
from this blow in the political solar 
plexus he floored them again with the 
sizzling announcement that “deflation 
is the mother of unemployment.” 

Mr. Smitrx did not hesitate to tell 
the Chancellor that his (Sir Srar- 
FORD’s) statements “tended to be 
more pragmatical than related directly 
to the absolute truth.” Before any- 
body had time to appreciate this fine 
distinction to the full, he delighted 
the House by proclaiming that “if you 
look a gift horse in the mouth, you some- 
times see that it is a Trojan horse.” 

Most felt that Mr. WALTER ELLIoT’s 
description of part of his speech as 
“utter rubbish” was a trifle hard, and 
he got a well-earned cheer. 

The remainder of the debate was 
uneventful—a fact which your scribe 
records for the benefit of the six 
hundred or so Members (out of a total 
of six hundred and forty) who were 
unable to be present, and for the 
benefit of history. 


UESDAY, July 6th—The debate 

on Marshall aid continued to-day, 
and the two-way agreement between 
the British and United States Govern- 
ments was approved. 

It may have been the foreknowledge 
that the Opposition was not, on this 
occasion, opposing, that led to the 
thin attendance once more, but thin it 
certainly was, to the point of emaciation. 

This was a pity, because Mr, OLIVER 
STANLEY, the greatest wit in the 
House, was at his biting best, and had 
both friend and foe (in the political 
sense) roaring at his sallies. His case, 
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like Mr. LyTTELTON’s, was that the 
aid was necessary, but that it might 
not have been had Britain escaped the 
fate of a Socialist Government. 

The Government, naturally, did not 
share this view, and Mr. HaroLp 
WILson, winding up, said so for half 
an hour, with but little variation of 
phrase or intonation. Since the official 
Opposition had already announced the 
intention to support the Government, 
the speech was apparently addressed 
to the few—Conservatives who feared 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 
might suffer because of the conditions 
of the aid, Communists who were 
(presumably) afraid that it would not, 
and a handful of political freethinkers 
—who intended to vote against. 

Mr. Witson’s oratorical style is 
reminiscent of the steam-hammer, 
and it was employed, on this occa- 
sion, to crack a ground-nut. When 
the division was held, precisely one 
dozen voted against the Government, 
409 for, reinforcements being produced 
from all sorts of odd nooks and 
crannies. The House of Lords had 
already registered approval without a 
division. 

Thus refreshed, Mr. Bevin hurried 
off to sign the agreement at the 
Foreign Office. He was just able to get 
into his own room through the crush 
of cinema and Press cameramen. But, 
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as someone remarked, history must be 
served. 


EDNESDAY, July 7th. — The 

House of Lords had an all-star 
Crazy Day—a performance of a new 
version of “Vice Versa.” They were 
talking about the Bill to nationalize the 
gas industry, and Lord Crcit of CHEL- 
woop, backed by other Conservatives, 
moved that there should be two repre- 
sentatives of the workers on the 
managing and governing bodies of the 
industry. 

Coming from what Mr. ANEURIN 
BrEvAN, the Health Minister, had ele- 
gantly called lower-than-vermin Tories, 
this proposal was startling enough, but 
the reaction from the Government 
benches was more so. No sooner had 
the progressive proposal been made 
(Lord Crcit said it was a good thing 
that the workers should know at first 
hand of the difficulties of management) 
than one Government supporter after 
another leaped up and condemned it! 
They said it would be very wrong to have 
working-men directors who would have 
to look over their shoulders at the voters 
(their fellow-workers) who elevated 
them instead of concentrating on the 
job of management. Startled by these 
reactionary comments, Tory Peers 
stood up for the rights of the workers 
and insisted on the amendment. 
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The Lord Chancellor, Lord Jowrrt, 
announced the result of the vote with 
the resigned air of one who has already 
seen a film sixteen times and knows 
every little turn in the plot. 

The Commons were concerned with 
the past doings of the Lords, and were 
talking about the alterations made by 
their Lordships in the British National- 
ity Bill. These included the substi- 
tution of the word “subject” for 
“citizen” in the phrase “British 
citizen.” After a lot of argument, of 
varying degrees of relevance to the 
subject (or should it be “citizen” ?) 
their Lordships suffered a reverse and 
subjects became citizens once more. 
To have done otherwise, said the Home 
Secretary, Mr. Cuouter Ebr, would 
have been to make nonsense of the 
Constitution. 


HURSDAY, July 8th.—Mrs. MANN 
inquired this afternoon when 
autumn began and ended, and Mr. 
GeEorGE Isaacs, the Minister of Labour 
made reference to the fact that it was 
proposed to “‘stagger”’ electricity sup- 
plies, come the winter. This seemed 


strange unseasonable talk when half 
the House was wonderfully arrayed for 
the Royal Garden Party. 

The remnant of the House talked 
about Colonial affairs—and of course 
ground-nuts. 
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The Cosmic Mess 


WEEK or two ago they put three 
marines in a small boat and 
anchored her off the coast for 

a week. The object was to find out the 
effect of a diet of glucose sweets and 
water on the cast-away mariner. But 
the experiment does not seem to 
have been carried out with scientific 
thoroughness. For one thing, they 
did not have to row, as shipwrecked 
mariners generally do. Glucose sweets 
may suffice for a week of unbroken 
rumination: but anyone who agrees 
with this column that rowing is one of 
the most wearisome and wearing of 
human activities (sawing and scrub- 
bing always excepted) would want 
much better food than that. 

After four days one of the news- 
papers recorded with astonishment 
that the three men in the boat were 
bored. This column can think of many 
ways by which that could have been 
avoided. One of the three should 
have been a young bugle-boy (well- 
nourished), and, before they embarked, 
they should all have read the case of 
Regina v. Dudley, where two castaways 
from the yacht Mignonette ate their 
companion: also the poem “Little 
Billee”’, by William Makepeace Thac- 
keray,* in which a similar incident was 
prophetically described some years 
earlier. And the three volunteers 
should not have been told that they 
were to be back in seven days. They 
should not have been told when they 





* Of this address 


were coming back. It would then have 
been most interesting to see after how 
many days of glucose sweets the two 
men began to think about eating the 
boy. From time to time, of course, 
they would have hummed little bits 
from Thackeray’s piece: 

‘Oh, Billee, we’re going to kill and eat you, 
So undo the button of your chemee.” 
‘*Make haste, make haste!”’ said Guzzling 

Jimmy, 

While Jack took out his snicker-snee. 

Another help against boredom would 
have been to take them out of sight of 
land and make them say from time to 
time where they thought they were, 
and where the land was, by the sun and 
the stars. How sad, and how discredit- 
able, were some of the shipwreck 
stories in the recent world-conflict! 
Unless there happened to be one of the 
officers in the open boat the story was 
always ““We had no idea where we 
were—or which way to row.” But 
sometimes there were thrilling head- 
lines in the papers—“‘STEERED BY 
THE Stars”. It then turned out that 
one of the passengers actually knew 
how to find Polaris, the North Star: 
and this was regarded as a navigational 
portent comparable to the discovery of 
the North-West Passage. Well, every 
citizen (sorry—‘‘subject”’) should 
know how to find the North Star, and 
a few others as well. For he cannot be 
sure of the North Star unless he can see 
most of the Great Bear. The Great 
Bear may be lying low in mist or 
murk: there may be clouds over 
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Polaris. But if he can learn Arcturus, 
the orange star, Vega, the blue star, 
Capella, the many-tinted one, Antares 
and Betelgeuse, red fellows, he may be 
able to recognize one of them though 
it shows for a short time only through 
a gap in the clouds. 

But what, cry the uncountable 
readers, is the use of that? Well, 
having learned your stars, you must 
keep an eye on them and always know, 
roughly, which ones are about, and 
what part of the sky they are in. At 
this time of the year, if you are lost in 
Chelsea and there are no taxis, Vega 
and Arcturus can be quite a help, for 
they are southerly and will lead you to 
the river. At 0055 (British Summer 
Time), or 12.55 a.m. on July Ist Vega 
was due South at Greenwich—and 
damn near South at Chelsea. Stars 
arrive at the same place four minutes 
earlier every day, which is a very 
thoughtful and useful arrangement. 
So Vega was due South on July 7th 
at 0031 B.S.T., just about the time 
you were tottering home. Arcturus was 
due South at 8.34 B.S.T., and during 
your homeward journey was away in 
the South-West (for the stars, child- 
ren, go from Woolwich to Richmond). 
Capella, on the other hand, was due 
North at 11.34 (B.S.T.), and at your 
bedtime was a little to the East, and 
possibly helped you home. Provided 
always that whenever the stars come 
out you make a rough mental note of 
the position of the ones you know. 

How much more important will all 
this be if you go travelling! Ship- 
wrecks are not always as orderly as 
they might be: and any night you may 
find yourself in an open boat with no 
officer, and none of the ship’s company 
except a steward and a stoker, who do 
not know one star from another. But 
you, you clever man, will say: At 
midnight, when I took my final stroll 
on deck, I noticed that Arcturus, my 
favourite star, was about South-East. 


It is now 3.0 a.M.; it travels ciock-wise, 


at about 15 degrees an hour: so it must 
be about due South. Therefore, if we 
want to get to New York we should 
row that way. 

You ought, of course, to be able to 
say as well ‘At midday, I remember, 
our position was Longitude This and 
Latitude That.” But in the best ships 
the passengers have no idea where they 
are. All they care about is the length 
of the Day’s Run, because they have 
money on it. This column once met a 
man who was cast away, with other 
passengers, in a ship’s lifeboat. “One 
of them said to me,” he told me, “‘ Well, 
you ought to know where we are. You 
won the sweep yesterday!’ All I could 
says was ‘Well, | know the ship’s run 
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was three hundred and eighty-seven 
miles: but as I don’t know where we 
were when we started that doesn’t 
help much’. And did I feel a fool?” 
“ After that,” he continued, ‘‘I learned 
a couple of stars: but I have now for- 
gotten which they were.” 

You, uncountable readers, must do 
better than that. And this column 
feels that shipping firms and ship’s 
officers should do more to give the 
signposts of the sky publicity. It 
would be too much to expect the 
officers to give lectures in elementary 
astronomy at that first cold Boat Drill: 
but they might draw the attention of 
the passengers to the simple star-chart 
on the notice board and recommend 
some quiet study. (This, by the way, 
would be a nice excuse for young 
couples to go up on the Boat Deck.) 
And the ship’s noon position should be 
announced by the loud-speaker and 
marked on a public chart every day, so 
that the passengers could have no 
possible excuse for knowing nothing 


about their latitude and longitude. 
All seamen, stokers and stewards 
should have some elementary star- 
instruction (perhaps they do): for they 
too may find themselves in charge of 
an open boat. The passenger may not 
be popular at first who asks his 
steward: “Is that Antares I can see 
through the port-hole?” but you 
never know. 

How are you to learn the stars? you 
feebly wail. Well, there are lots of 
excellent little books: and this column 
is not going to take the bread out of 
the mouths of their authors by giving 
you the smallest hint. 

Any uncountable reader, by the way, 
who thinks that this column has given 
up its scheme for re-naming the stars is 
much mistaken. During the war this 
column had the honour to dine with 
the Royal Astronomical Society and 
address them on the subject. It was 
a very pleasant evening. The great 
Professor Eddington was in the Chair; 
the Astronomer Royal sat opposite and 
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Sir James Jeans not far away. As we 
sat down to dinner the astronomer 
next to this column looked round and 
said: “We generally have a quiet and 
a noisy end. I’m afraid to-night we’re 
at the noisy end”. But all the astrono- 
mers behaved very well. They received 
the re-naming scheme very kindly and 
raised no objection. It would not, in 
fact, affect them much, for astronomers 
seldom refer to single stars by names. 
They use the names of the constella- 
tions with Greek letters. Where you 
would speak of Arcturus they speak 
of a Bootis. At the end of this column’s 
address Sir James Jeans rose up and 
went out without a word. Afterwards 
he declined to write a preface to this 
column’s scheme for a Better Sky, 
because he thought it might cause 
another war. This column thinks that 
is far from inevitable. But it is willing 
to wait till the cosmic mess is a little 
less messy. Meanwhile, what a good _ 
job for “Unesco” to work it out! 
A. P. &. 


Hot Time in Market Woolborough 


HE City drinkers had gone home, 

leaving the pub to the man in 

a stained velour hat, a mildly 
amplified rumba band, and me. 

“Rattle-rattle-bang-rattle, tiddle- 
iddle-plonk-tiddle,” said the man, and 
appealed to me: ‘Where do they get 
that stuff?” 

I was preoccupied with a private 
matter and moved my glass slightly to 
the left. He moved his glass, too, and 
edged along the bar until our elbows 
touched. ‘ Four-in-a-bar it used to be 
in the old days,” he confided—*“ with 
a lift on the off-beat. Wire brushes. 
Crisp. Titsch-tschee-titsch-tschee.” He 
pushed his hat back and climbed up 
the bar a little, shouting, “Mac, save 
the radio!”’ The barman came out of 
hiding and looked up inquiringly from 
his small-folded newspaper. “What, 
mate?” he said. My acquaintance 
waved one hand contemptuously but, 
missing its support, came down heavily 
on the brass rail. “‘Me and this char- 
acter’s talking jazz,” he explained. 
“Be a white man and kill them South 
American tin-cans.” 

The barman turned the switch and 
in the silence I moved again, but not 
far. I wanted to leave myself a margin, 
and I could see that I had only 
another yard to go before being blocked 
by the shrouded sandwich-counter. 
The man in the velour hat sighed. He 
was drinking something with rum in 
it. He shook his head. When he 


spoke again the transatlantic timbre 
in his voice was more marked. 

‘What do you suppose Moe Zude- 
coff woulda figured,” he asked me— 
“all that flooty-tooting and not a 
trombone for miles around? No guts 
in it.” He shook his head .and sighed 
again. “‘Not a gut.” Being once more 
close enough he nudged me sharply. 
‘Ever been in the business?” 

“No,” I said, emptying my glass and 
patting myself hopefully in the small 
of the back. I didn’t know his business, 
but felt somehow that our circles 
could never have intersected. The 
barman took my glass with rough 
solicitude. 

“Cured ’em, has it?” he said. 

“Set ‘em up again, Mac,” said the 
man. “Straight, this time.” 

“Straight peppermint,” I confirmed. 
The man was between me and the 
door, and in any case I was not yet 
ready to leave. He ran on reminis- 
cently, one eye closed: 

“April Seventh, nineteen-twenty- 
four, jazz first got me. It was in the 
Vestry Hall back home, a swell set-up 
with dancing, and the sidesmen in 
tuxedos.” 

“In America ?” 

‘America nothing.” The denial was 
regretful rather than indignant. “I 
never been,” he said. “Never been to 
the land where Zutty Singleton beat 
out those ‘Mean Old Bed-Bug Blues’ 
and Happy Caldwell rolled out the 
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breaks on tenor.” He sighed again 
and tapped out a complex little 
rhythm on the brass rail. “I’m Gonna 
Stomp Mr. Henry Lee,” he added. 

“You’re what?” 

“Tt’s a toon.” He lost patience a 
very little. The accent was coming in 
strongly. “Happy Caldwell in the 
groove on tenor sax. ‘I’m Gonna 
Stomp Mr. Henry Lee.’’’ He pushed 
his glass across the bar. “But no,” he 
said, “I ain’t never been to America, 
nor to Chicago neither. Lincolnshire, 
that was my territory. The crucible 
of English jazz, brother.” He rocked 
with a slight rhythmical motion. ‘The 
cru-hoo-hoocible of——” He broke 
off and looked up at the clock. **Rum- 
and-lime,” he said. 

The barman took his glass calmly. 
I suppose he was used to unintelligible 
conversation, being so handy for the 
Stock Exchange. The man in the 
velour hat asked me if I knew Wig- 
thorpe. I had to disappoint: him. 
“Market Woolborough?”’ he said, but 
this time didn’t wait. “Boy, that 
Farmers’ Ball!” he said, and banged 
me on the back, not hard enough. 
“How’m I doin’, hey, hey? Twee- 
twee-twee twa-twa. Brother, there was 
a number. Three cornets we had that 
night. Drill Hall. Bunting? Brother, 
you never seen bunting. We was solid, 
solid. ‘I Used to be Your Sweet 
Mama!” 

“A tune?” 














“I must introduce you—you’ve got so much in common.” 


He _ suddenly 
“T fell for Mrs. 


“Sure, a tune.” 
laughed harshly. 
Dunkerton.” 

“A tune?” I said again. 

““Na—a sweet fiddler. A little hunk 
of woman with a pulsing G string, a 
fifteen-inch smile and a husband a 
plasterer on short time.” He gulped at 
his drink. “Ah, that low skunk!” 

He allowed his forehead to rest on 
the counter, and his voice, addressed 
as it was to his boots, took on a 
muffled quality. “Jealousy,” he 
mumbled—‘‘and I don’t mean that 
crumby tango, neither. That slob 
Dunkerton. That short time. Grabbed 
the dough from the dame’s fiddling all 
right all right, but jealous. Took to 
following us around the gigs, Women’s 
Institute Social, Bowls Club Ball, Old 


Folks’ Supper and Dance . . . there 
we’d be on the bandstand all hopped 
up with ‘Dinah’ or ‘ Riverboat Shuffle,’ 
and there would be Dunkerton, 
scrounged in free on the strength of 
being my fiddler’s old man and 
threatening to black the M.C.’s eye if 
he didn’t bring us a request for ‘I’m 
Yours Truly, Are You Truly Mine?’ 
I wouldn’t have taken it so hard if 
he’d asked for something with a 
titsch-tschee-titsch-tschee’’ — he came 
up for air and wiped his mouth on his 
cuff—“but an old-fashioned waltz!” 
He shook his head. “ Dnyeh-dnyeh!” 

Through the peppermint fumes I 
thought I saw an opening, and side- 
stepped smartly, saying, “Well .. .” 
But he could still mark his man, he 
hadn’t had as much rum-and-lime as 
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all that. He took me firmly at that 
sensitive point below the biceps and 
looked me fiercely in the eye. 

“You wouldn’t be a discographer ?” 
he asked. “A student of hot wax? A 
venerator of Putney Dandridge, Joe 
Marsala, Muggsy Spanier? Because 
I’m telling you, brother, at the 
Market Woolborough Farmers’ Ball, 
the season’s high-spot, all them aces 
rolled into one couldn’t have been more 
rock-solid than Henry Snape and His 
Music steaming the hide off ‘I’m Sorry 
I Made You Cry.’ Boy, had I a mellow 
reed that night!”’ He was flushed. He 
gave me a little impulsive push to- 
wards the sandwich-counter, which 
took me hard under the shoulder-blades. 

“IT beg your pardon,” I said, 
formally. 

“Cured ’em, has it?” said the bar- 
man, looking up. 

“Think nothing of it,” said the man 
in the stained hat. “And what do you 
think happened? That stinking, no- 
good Dunkerton sent up a request for 
my personal alto-sax speciality, ‘Ala- 
bamy Bound.’ I didn’t get it at first, 
him and his old-fashioned waltz bug, 
till I found he’d bribed my cheap- 
skate banjo-player to wedge a spare 
plectrum under my octave-key, so 
when it comes to my hot chorus all I 
can blow is a top F-sharp and Mrs. 
Dunkerton falls pff the stand laughing 
and breaks an ankle, and up rush the 
dancers and the toney guests including 
my manager and when they ‘ve dumped 
Mrs. D. in the ladies’ cloaks he tells me 
I’ve played my last job. No more 
jairzz!” 

“But surely,” I said—I was feeling 
more kindly disposed towards him— 
“surely it was your manager’s job to 
see you got justice?” 

He took off his hat and slapped the 
counter with it. “Justice?” he said. 
“From a bank? Dunkerton with his 
nice little overdraft and his old lady 
with fourteen pounds on deposit ? They 
were customers.” He lent the word a 
breathing reverent quality. The very 
mention of it seemed to brace him, and 
he gave the clock a level glance. 
“Better be getting back,” he said. 
“These London branches start their 
balance-work weeks before the half- 
year. No more jazz. It’s perhaps as 
well.” He straightened his tie and 
gave me a smile of pathetic jauntiness. 
“Guess I should kinda resent passing- 
up a rackful of dough every June an’ 
December.” 

And whistling a snatch of the blues 
he turned and went out into the 
evening hush of Gracechurch Street. 
The barman, without looking up from 
his paper, raised a hand and switched 
on the rumba band. J. B. B. 
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At the Play 





Ambassador Extraordinary (ALDwycH)—The Rivals (St. JAMEs’s) 
Troilus and Cressida (StRATFORD)—The Laird o’ Torwatletie (EMBAssy) 


UNATIC clangour from the gallery 

marked the close of the first 
performance of Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary at the Aldwych, where it 
was supposed that a mobile cell 

















[Ambassador Extraordinary 


“A FOREIGN BODY TO SEE 


An Ambassador ...... 
a ee : 
Sir Hartley Harris, P.C., M.P. . Mr. 


of eastern imperialists took offence 
because the Panslavonian Ambassador 
is made to look a fool. Naturally it 
meant nothing to them that the 
British Foreign Secretary is made to 
look a greater one. The author, Mr. 
W. Dovuatas Home, spoke up shrewdly 
and with courage, but though his play 
is very far from being boo-able it is an 
uneven piece of work. The basic idea 
is excellent, of puncturing the swollen 
futilities of present world-diplomacy by 
the arrival of a Martian with the awk- 
ward news that his planet, having 
passed its atomic age, is wondering on 
which portion of ours it will jettison 
its stock of outmoded bombs; but a 
vital scene is largely wasted in working 
up to a single comic situation, the out- 
come of which is clear from its start, 
while another is spent on an incredible 
love-affair between the Martian and 





. M. Jacques BrerRTHIER 
. Mr. CHARLES GROVES 
RAYMOND LOVELL 


the daughter of the Foreign Secretary. 
The last act fails to make good this 
loss of impetus, and the last two, in 
spite of expert direction by Sir CepRIc 
HARDWICKE (how pleasant to see his 
name on a pro- 
gramme again!), 
hover uncertainly 
between extreme 
realism and farce. 
In short, a mud- 
dle, but a muddle 
distinguished by 
deft manipula- 
tion and many 
neat lines, and 
Mr. DoveLas 
Hom is still one 
of the most in- 
teresting young 
men in our 
theatre. The play 
is amusingly 
acted, by Mr. 
RaYMOND 
LOvELL and Miss 
Ir1s Hoey as the 
hosts, Miss JANE 
BaxTeR and M. 
JACQUES’ BrEr- 
THIER as_ the 
lovers, Mr. LLoyp 
PEARSON as the 
envoy of the 
Never - Never 
Bloc, Mr. Ricu- 
*ARD WATTIS as a 
dyspeptic P.P.S., 
and by Mr. 
CHARLES GROVES 
as a peer of 
butlers obliged to 
assume a lion-skin off the peg. 


YOU, SIR.” 


At the St. James’s the immutable 
brilliance of SHERIDAN and the rich 
effervescence of Mr. WILLARD STOKER’S 
invention were amply demonstrated 
by the Birmingham Rep. during a fort- 
night’s production of The Rivals in 
modern dress. Reactionaries, do not 
blench. The play was most completely 
the play, the jet-age business intro- 
duced only with the most relevant 
tact and judgment. Notes might be 
delivered by sporting bicycle, tele- 
phone-boxes be appropriated for asides, 
and the whistling constable in charge 
of the scene-changing citizens might 
tower above the exquisite facades of 
Bath, but SHERIDAN came through 
undiminished. Why, after all, should 
O’Trigger not tip Lucy from his clothing 
coupons? It was a bright idea to take 
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advantage of a period ball advertised 
for the evening to let the cast end up 
in Georgian dress. There were grave 
difficulties, not always completely sur- 
mounted, for a young company, as in 
the case of Mrs. Malaprop, but there 
were also many sound performances, 
and one extremely good one, Mr. ALAN 
MACNAUGHTAN’S Acres, the perfect 
type of the blue-blooded yokel, the 
pheasant-shooting undergraduate with 
whiskers and a racing car. 


In spite of Motiey’s odd deter- 
mination to persuade us that the Greek 
camp outside Troy resembled a Polar 
explorer’s advanced bivouac, so that 
one half expected Agamemnon to call up 
base on a walkie-talkie, Mr. ANTHONY 
QUAYLE’s production of Troilus and 
Cressida at Stratford is a fair success. 
It is a diffecult play to stage, and its 
correct interpretation has proved a rich 
battlefield for the critics, whose only 
common ground seems to have been 
its author’s mood of black despair; but 
it contains some lovely passages, which 
come over well, although the cutting 
has been somewhat harsh. Certainly 
Mr. QuaYLeE has brought the play to 
life theatrically. Mr. PauL ScoFIELD is 
a little subdued, indeed a little inaud- 
ible, as Troilus, but of his romantic 
quality there is no question. Miss 
HEATHER STANNARD’S Cressida is effec- 
tive, but in her near-virtue closer to 
Chaucer than to Shakespeare. Miss 
Diana Wynyarp’s Helen could easily 
launch the combined navies of the 
world, and Miss Ena BurRILuL’s Cas- 
sandra as easily dismay them. Mr. NoEL 
WILLMAN scores notably with a Pan- 
darus like an indelicately cackling aunt 
of nightmare. Mr. Esmonp KNIGHT 
conceives T'hersites as a Freudian rag- 
and-bone man; and Messrs. ANTHONY 
QuayYLE as Hector, Mr. MIcHAEL 
GWYNN as Agamemnon (equipped, no 
doubt having his Polar responsibilities 
in mind, with an ice-breaking nose) and 
Mr. WILLIAM Squire as Ulysses gen- 
erously support the honour of the 
soldiery. The interior scenes and the 
Trojan evening-dress are beautiful, 
which makes one wonder all the more 
about the duffle-coats, and the much- 
be-ribboned Heroes of the Antarctic 
Union. 


As played by the Glasgow Unity 
Theatre at the Embassy, Mr. RoBEeRT 
McLELLAn’s comedy of Jacobite in- 
trigue, The Laird o’ Torwatletie, was as 
comprehensible to me as a slice of 
Whitechapel life would be to a native 
of Clashnessie Bay if presented with 
spirit by the Bermondsey Buskins. 
It was a bad choice, but it seemed not 
at all a bad play. ERIc. 











“Flow many teeth has she got?” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





The West Indies 


AmoneG the many ways of writing travel-books the one 
which seems to appeal to the widest circle of readers is that 
perfected by Mr. Somerset Maugham. A tired tolerant 
man of the world is conveyed, in comfort for the most part 
with now and then a taste of life in the raw, through exotic 
scenes, and jots down his impressions in an easy style, 
occasionally quickened by a sudden glimpse of unfamiliar 
beauty or hint of aboriginal mystery. The Sunlit Caribbean 
(Evans BroTHuERs, 8/6) is an admirable exercise in this style 
of composition. 
author, Mr. ALEc WauGuH, gives his readers all that can 
fairly be expected from this kind of book. There is a 
certain amount of history, ranging from the Spanish 
Conquistadors, through the buccaneers and the Napoleonic 
period, to the present day. There is inside knowledge, 
affably passed on—for example: “Rum is the vin du pays 
of the Caribbean. And there are two main schools of 
thought on the best way of serving it,” ete. There is much 
picturesque description—native carrier-girls swinging down 
the road with even stride, bright-winged humming-birds 
darting from bush to bush, lights changing upon the water. 
There is a good sentimental story, “A West Indian Crooner,” 
a good cynical story, “A West Indian Snapshot,” and a 
good Voodoo story, juxtaposing the familiar sunlit world of 
a European colony with the black magic which the negroes 
brought with them on the middle passage from the Guinea 
coast. H. K. 


Confucius 


There have been two attempts to destroy the Confucian 
way of life—which is a philosophy, not a religion. Con- 
fucius, The First Holy One (Faser, 18/-), died, largely 
ignored, in 479 B.c. His doctrines became compulsory 
reading for every educated Chinese for two thousand 
years; but before their establishment they were submerged 
once by persecution and went under (temporarily) in our 


Its subject is the West Indies, and its 
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own day when intellectual China became a suburb of 
London, New York and Moscow. “A gallop over two and a 
half millenniums” is Mr. Maurice Co. is’s description of 
his book. It is an intimate, brilliant, but dignified-to-the- 
point-of-processional handling of a very great theme indeed 
—the impact of a very great mind on a very great people. 
The interest is seldom metaphysical. Though Confucius 
took Heaven for granted, ke hazarded no guesses at its con- 
tent. His rivals the Taoists and Buddhists supplemented and 
corrupted his inimitable humanism; and China’s struggles 
on the Greek frontiers of the spirit are even more exciting 
than her tussles with the Huns. The annals quoted in the 
narrative are frequently what the Middle Ages called 
exempla: stories with a witty point and canonical weight. 
One can see the book bought for one of its illustrations 
alone, the superb “Standards of Hsiang Yu,” from a 
painting on silk at Boston. H. P. E. 


A Free People 


“In boyhood,” writes Mr. RuPpERT CroFrt-CookE in an 
early chapter of The Moon in My Pocket (Sampson Low, 
10/6), ‘““I was obsessed with the ambition to walk away, 
simply to walk away.” His new book tells how in the 
summer of 1939, after he had been following Rosaire’s 
Circus and living in a trailer caravan, he bought a ledge 
wagon for ten pounds, a horse for twenty, made friends 
with a young gipsy of “‘the ancient and quite honourable 
Scamp clan,” and in his company drove away. From him 
he learned much of the language and the customs and the 
codes, and enough wisdom not to pursue when young 
Scamp vanished, as is the way of gipsies. The Romany 
“does not elucidate. He comes and goes and even to his 
own kind he never expounds the reason.” The war came 
soon after; later on Mr. Crort-CooKeE joined the Army and 
was sent to Kelso. He arrived there half a century too 
late to meet any of the Faas, though he tells us much of 
their history. In India he was reminded again of the 
gipsies, for he believes the Indian nomads to be “the 
co-descendants of our own gipsies’ ancestors.” It is an 
interesting book, free from sentimentality and roman- 
ticizing, and it shows a way of life that is almost irresistible 
as one reads. Probably it will have greater value to 
students than to the idle reader, because it has good 
chapters on the language, gipsy origins, and books by 
other writers. B. E. B. 





Sir Arthur Keith and Evolution 


After a long lifetime devoted to assembling facts and 
reflecting on their significance, Sir ARTHUR KEITH, who 
was studying anthropoid apes as early as 1889, has set forth 
in A New Theory of Human Evolution (Watts, 21/-) his 
present conclusions on the problem of human origins and 
man’s subsequent evolution and development. ‘The 
Rubicon ’twixt ape and man” (the title of one of the 
chapters in this book) appears to have been a very incon- 
siderable rivulet, which was taken in their stride by the 
first anthropoids to cross it. They were already formed 
in social groups, and it is these groups, the author holds, 
that have generated the driving force of evolution. The 
social appetite, whether in apes or men, does not compre- 
hend the whole species. It is exclusive, and each group is 
impelled towards isolation and hostility to all other groups. 
Co-operation within the group, on this theory, has therefore 
in all stages of human evolution been combined with 
emulation, hatred and destructiveness, so far as the rest 
of the world is concerned. Modern nations, according to 
Sir ArTHuR KEITH, correspond to the racial groups of 
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primitive times, and are differentiated from one another 
much less by physical traits than by the feeling of unique- 


. hess engendered in each of them by tribal egotism. That 


nations will ultimately be swallowed up in a universal 
government, Sir ARTHUR KEITH does not care to predict. 
During the next few centuries, at any rate, nationalism 
will, he believes, grow continuously more intense. A gloomy 
prospect. H. K. 





A Friend in the Foyer 


When first we began to go regularly to the theatre we 
should all have been grateful for what few of us possessed, 
a sympathetic counsellor to explain how matters stood 
with our current stage, what developments were taking 
shape on it, and why and where and through whom. For this 
humane purpose nothing could be better than The English 
Theatre (ELEK, 6/-), by Mr. J. C. Trewin, “J.C. T.” of 
Punch and The Observer. A wise and expert little book, it 
will give the tyré his bearings in a new and confusing 
world, the seasoned playgoer a fresh interest and perspec- 
tive; and nobody will fail to approach the theatre more 
intelligently for its tonic information. Beginning with a 
brief essay on what has gone before, Mr. TREWIN takes us 
on an exciting tour of our playwrights, plays and players, 
tells of the stimulus war brought to the drama, and how 
its results are being catered for both in London and far 
outside. He is critical and extremely knowledgeable, yet 
never dogmatic. Only quotation can give the true flavour 
of his summings-up. Webster he calls the “First Grave- 
digger of the Jacobeans.” Of Coward he says “ He tapped 
out his dialogue in a witty Morse.” And of Priestley, “Only 
one quality is absent: he lacks poetic feeling. Persistently 
Bruddersford gets in the way; the poet falters shamefacedly 
down a side turning, and the Yorkshireman, blushing a 
little, fills his pipe on the main road.” To find room con- 
stantly for such flashing illuminations in spite of a high 
pressure of facts is the book’s triumph. E. O. D. K. 





George du Maurier 


The spate of books on aspects of nineteenth-century art 
and life continues unabated, and yet another appreciation 
of one of Mr. Punch’s eminent Victorians comes in on the 
flood. Sentimental beachcombers are now rewarded with 
Mr. DEREK WHITELEY’s study of George du Maurier (ART 
AND TEcHNICS, 10/6) which follows the tributes to Doyle and 
Tenniel in the “ English Masters of Black-and-White ”’ series. 
Though the grouping of illustrations at the end of the 
book is not, perhaps, an ideal arrangement, it should be 
said at once that no artist could hope to be more sym- 
pathetically appraised half a century after his death than 
is du Maurier in these pages. Some of course may regret 
the absence of any detailed criticism of the ‘“‘society-cuts”’ 
which the artist contributed for many years to Punch, 
without a break, until his death in 1896—drawings whose 
assured line (despite du Maurier’s handicap of a blind eye), 
delicate cross-hatch, and subtle indication of textures must 
win over even those who are offended by the air of social 
superiority which invests some of the satires. But then 
the author does not disguise his preference for du Maurier 
as illustrator, and such mid-Victorian publications as 
Once a Week, London Society and Good Words have been 
diligently searched for the sake of the exquisite engravings 
in which the young artist’s debt to Sandys and Millais is 
apparent. Du Maurier’s autobiographical novels too have 
been profitably studied, less for the sake of their creations 
in prose and line than for the light they shed on the singu- 
larly endearing character of their creator. N. A. D. W. 


Kings for Cabbages 


England has been fortunate in retaining royalty, how- 
ever shorn of its old prerogatives; for the greatness 
of the feudal system, of which our kings were once the 
apex, consisted in its personal relationships, its chain of 
individual rights and duties. The recognition of this 
aureate stamp on links, however imperfect, is the making 
of Mr. Joun Harvey’s study of The Plantagenets (Bats- 
FORD, 18/-). His thirteen kings, from Henry II to Richard 
III, are studied as so many exponents of the craft of 
kingship. Their play of character is impressively free by 
modern standards; for, sustained by the sanctity of their 
office, they have no need of the spiritual or economic 
bribery due to an electorate. In their polar capacities as 
custodians of culture and guardians of the poor, they 
inevitably clashed with both barons and merchants; and 
the Tudors enriching both the squirearchy and the trades- 
men, demanded, and got, a partisan variant of Plantagenet 
history. Mr. Harvey sets himself with inimitable élan 
and scholarship to be reactionary—where reaction is due— 
and royalist. A humanist to whom “the eternal values of 
Man’s knowledge and Man’s skill’”’ are everything, he has 
mislaid the master-key to his period. But his anti- 
clericalism has its uses; and there is not a dull page or an 
unilluminating illustration in his book. H. P. E. 





Irish Miniatures 


In terms of physical weight and measure Mr. Liam 
O’FLAHERTY’s latest contribution to literature is but a 
light and slender thing. A score of short stories go to its 
making and some of them are short indeed. Apart from 
occasional flashbacks it is only in the title-piece, T'wo Lovely 
Beasts (GOLLANCZ, 9/6), that there is any considerable 
extension in time. Most of the others are the recordings of 
a moment or an hour. But they are vivid moments and 
pregnant hotrs. Mr. O’FLAHERTY’s impressionism is not 
of the misty kind. It is a thing of bright accurate touches 
which compose into memorable pictures. And if, in these 
tales, the drama is not always overt, there is everywhere 
the tension which is drama’s essence. The whole dramatic 
gamut is ranged, from blatant farce, as in “The Bath,” 
through the rich comedy of “Grey Seagull” and “The 
Beggars,” to the voiceless tragedy of “The Touch.” Here 
in short, and in little, is Ireland in her variety, poignantly 
real and impenitently romantic: beggars and _tinkers, 
broken landlords clinging to their arrogance and seeking 
salvation in their horses, old women crazed by love and 
loneliness and young girls who will one day be like them— 
and the wide empty rain-washed landscape or seascape for 
background. For contrast there are two luminous tropical 
landscapes or seascapes with radiant or repulsive figures; 
and some pieces with beast or bird for protagonist which, 
if not quite innocent of the pathetic fallacy, are miracles of 
delicate and ruthless observation. F. B. 


Who’s Who, 1948 (A. anp C. Brack, 85/-), is the one 
hundredth annual issue of that great work. Here, as ever, 
are recorded the achievements of the distinguished and 
the good, the clubs of the gregarious, and the uncountab le 
publications of many whose entries would otherwise be 
suitably brief. Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almanack, 1948 (Sport- 
Inc HanpBooKS, Ltp., 9/6), is a comparative youngster, 
still fifteen years short of its century, but welcome as the 
flowers in spring—though, unfortunately, a good deal later 
in coming out. An article by R. C. Robertson-Glasgow on 
“Compton and Edrich,” with plentiful statistics, is this 
year’s special feature. 








Honolulu 
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(Concluding dispatch from our Correspondent West of Panama) 


associated with sunlit beaches, 
wistful songs of welcome and the 
rhythmic rustle of grass skirts. Un- 
fortunately we arrived in a cloud-burst 
and were welcomed offi- 
cially only by the United 
States Customs — who 
neither sang nor rustled. 
Once upon a time 
Honolulu may have been 
a romantic village, but 
to-day it is a large and 
noisy American city. \ 
Even the beach at Wai-_ 
kiki, compared with the 
beaches of Australia and 
Ceylon, is a rather poor 
affair. The main snag 
about this famous beach 
is the absence of sand. 
There was some in the old days but 
it got washed away, and the present 
situation is extremely embarrassing. 
However, there are big plans for build- 
ing a first-class American beach with 
plenty of sand and wired for sound, and 
there is any amount of water. 


OR most people who have never 
been there, Honolulu is vaguely 





The Hawaiian Islands were actually 
discovered by our gallant Captain 
Cook, but they are now part of the 
American Empire and may in fact 
become the forty-ninth State at any 
moment. I hope they do, because the 
islands have a great deal to teach 
America—and everyone else. I had 
the good luck to be there on the first of 
May. In Honolulu that is “Lei Day.” 
Lei Day rhymes with May Day, but 
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is much nicer altogether. On “Lei 
Day” everyone wears, or should wear, 
a Lei, which is a necklace of flowers 
made likea feather boa,only constructed 
of carnations or gardenias or lilies 
instead of feathers. Leis vary insize and 


significance, but their appeal is univer- 
sal. The general plan on “Lei Day” 
is to forget about city offices and filing 
systems and just sit in the sun. The 
idea is to enjoy the flowers and sing 
old songs with your family and your 
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friends and anybody else who cares to 
join the party. 

I attended the Pageant of the Lei 
and have never been privileged to 
take part in a more appealing com- 
bination of flowers and music. The 
Royal Hawaiian Band played loud 
and clear, the Glee Club sang con- 
tinuously, young men carried great 
swathes of flowers and the girls 
danced in the sunshine, and no one 
seemed to have any appreciation of 
the horrifying problems looming up on 
every side—still less any intention of 
doing any sort of work. 

Next day Honolulu was dragged 
back to reality by the voice of a 
visiting American economist. He did 
not bring his music nor did he carry 
flowers. ‘This time,” he thundered, 
“there has been a delay in the arrival 
of the post-war slump. But,” he said 
confidently, “when it comes, believe 
me, it’s going to be a beauty.” 


The telephone service in Honolulu is 
highly efficient and run by young 
ladies of inexhaustible cheerfulness. 
This is remarkable in such a cosmo- 
politan area. The local telephone 
directory contains no fewer than two 
hundred and twenty-two entries in the 
name of LUM, which is more, I am 
prepared to say even at this distance, 
than its London counterpart can 
claim. 

Everyone has a camera and plenty 
of films, so when the sun is out every- 
thing is being photographed from every 
angle practically allthe time. Generally 
these amateurs are inoffensive, but 
some of the young people are now 
buying cameras with flash bulbs, which 
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are causing considerable feeling. The 
trouble is that everyone is determined 
to get a photograph at a moment when 
no one else is ready. As a result the 
visit of a movie star looks like an 
outbreak of civil war. Even the 
smallest boys have 
cameras and discuss the 
technical details of light 
and speed with supreme 
confidence as they perch 
on trees, lamp-posts or 
their parents. Pine- 
apples are served every- 
wher®, ice-cold, fresh 
and glorious. In some 
hotels they are served 
free. 

Just across the fields 
lies Pearl Harbour. This 
great naval base is now 
as good as new, in fact 
a great deal better. Everything looks 
spotless except one old warship—the 
Arizona—lying at anchor in a secluded 
corner. She is painted a dark and 
sinister red to show that the old ship is 
still radio-active. Practically everyone 
in Honolulu seems to have been there 
on the morning of the attack, but few 
realized that it was war. One retired 
military man assumed that the noise 
was merely another typical piece of 
naval tomfoolery. Even when a large 
piece of shell landed in his garden, 
he put it down to the eccentric incom- 
petence of naval gunnery. But the 
second time this happened he did 
ring up the naval officer in charge at 
Pearl Harbour, present his compli- 
ments and say that if the Navy had to 
go in for this kind of exhibition on a 








Sunday morning, he would be greatly 
obliged if their gunners could be 
instructed to aim away from the local 
residential area. He suggested that 
they might start by seeing whether 
they could hit the sea. 
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Dear Sirs, We Thank You... 


EAR SIRS,—We thank you for 
your valued inquiry of the Ist 
inst., and have pleasure in 

handing you herewith our quotation 
for 250,000 machine-engraved stainless 
steel teapots to your drawing No. 
VZZ/3260/4. Trusting to be favoured 
with your esteemed order which will 
receive our best attention, 


Yours faithfully, 


Dear Sirs,—We beg to acknow- 
ledge your letter of the 10th inst., and 
note the suggested modification, viz., 
that the chromium-plated rings in the 
plastic handle be replaced by a 
moulded-in helical spring, plated as 
before. Further to our telephone 
conversation of even date with your 
Mr. Eldersmith, regarding the practic- 
ability of incorporating a separate and 
detachable infusion chamber to con- 
tain the tea-leaves, we are forwarding 
to you under separate cover two 
sketches showing alternative methods 
of securing such a container within the 
pot. Perhaps you will be good enough 
to indicate which of these seems best 
suited to your requirements. 

Yours very truly, 


Dear Srrs,—Yours of the 17th inst. 
to hand. The addition of a bell-crank 
mechanism to raise the infuser chamber 
clear of the teapot when the hinged-lid 
is lifted will, as you are no doubt aware, 
add considerably to the tooling costs 
on this order, and we regret the con- 
sequent necessity for modifying our 
original quotation. Accordingly we 
enclose our revised price, which we 
trust will be satisfactory to you. 

Yours obediently, 


Dear Sirs,—We are obliged to you 
for your letter of the 30th ult., and 
the accompanying order. There is, of 
course, no reason why the infusion- 
chamber should not be formed from 
drawn brass sheet in the shape of a 
dormouse, as you suggest. We are not 
wholly assured, however, that the pro- 
trusion of the infused leaves through 
the perforations will increase the 
resemblance to the living animal, as 
put forward by your Mr. Eldersmith. 
We are nevertheless preparing three 
prototypes for your approval, the holes 
being spaced at varying intervals, and 
will submit same to you at our earliest. 

Most truly yours, 


Dear Sirs,—Many thanks for your 
letter of the 6th inst. regarding the 
visit of your Mr. Eldersmith to our 


works. In accordance with his in- 
structions, now confirmed by your 
goodselves, we are proceeding with 
piercing tools for the Style 2 dormouse 
(5/64 in. holes at 3/16 in. pitch). Al- 
though diecast paws would enable 
somewhat greater detail to be achieved, 
as you rightly remark, we do not feel 
that in this instance the extra cost of 
tooling-up, and the additional assem- 
bly operation, would be wholly justified. 
However, we shall of course accept 
your instructions in the matter. 
Yours faithfully, 


P.S.—Mr. Eldersmith suggested in 
conversation that provision might be 
made for the attachment of a rubber 
tail, but you make no mention of this 
point in your letter and we shall be 
glad to have your advices on this at 
an early date. 





Dear Srrs,—Confirming our tele- 
phone conversation of this morning 
with your Mr. Eldersmith, we would 
say that after all full consideration we 
fail to see any real advantage in the 
provision of a bell so mounted that it 
rings when the lid is opened, especially 
since the cessation of tea-rationing may 
be presumed not far distant. However, 
we enclose herewith our sketch 
TDO/9917/48 showing the above modi- 
fication, together with our design for 
an alternative model teapot as re- 
quested by you in your letter of the 
18th inst. This drawing shows the bell- 
crank mechanism and a section through 
the Style 2 dormouse in which the 
method of attaching the tail is clearly 
exhibited. This will, we trust, allay 
Mr. Eldersmith’s anxiety on the point. 

‘ Yours truly, 


Dear Srrs,—Yours of the 31st ult. 
to hand. Our test-house reports that 
the Style 2 dormouse has a capacity of 
four spoonfuls (allowing for expansion 
on infusion). Please confirm that this 
will be adequate, as we have had to 
instruct our tool-room to cease work on 
the affected dies and jigs pending a 
decision. We note your remarks on 
our design for the Auto-heater teapot 
and are amending same to incorporate 
(1) lid-operated electric bell (café model 
only), (2) egg-boiling attachment to 
Mr. Eldersmith’s specification and (3) 
slidably-mounted waffling-iron in base. 
We are advised that the provision of a 
timing-apparatus in conjunction with 
(2) above is undesirable, since the 
delicate mechanism might be adversely 
affected by the fluctuating temperature. 

Yours, 
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Dear Sirs,—We are in receipt of 
your letter of the 11th inst., and note 
that you wish us to make such altera- 
tions in the existing tools as may be 
necessary to produce a_ coffee-pot 
instead of a teapot. We propose, 
accordingly, to increase the taper on 
the body of the container by 74 degrees 
and to replace the Style 2 dormouse by 
a dromedary, as per the attached 
sketch ... 

° ° 


Ghosts and the Black 
Market 


O you didn’t get your telephone ?” 
he said. He was very kindly 
giving me a lift in his Packard. 

o,” I said, “‘I didn’t get my 

telephone. The man told me the only 

people who can get telephones in- 
stalled in Kensington are doctors and 

M.P.s. I don’t know which is the best 

thing to do, qualify as a doctor or 

stand for Parliament. It takes longer 
to become a doctor, but you wouldn’t 
have to mix with such awful people.” 

“You’re right there,” he said. The 
Packard accelerated at a pace I’m not 
used to. 

“Did you try slipping him a score?” 
he said. 

“T beg your pardon.” 

“Did you try slipping him twenty 
quid?” he said. “I’m sorry, I forgot 
to talk educated.” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“ec a” 

A woman broke into a run and 
pushed her pram just clear of the 
wheels of the Packard. 

“Well, these things are all accord- 
ing,” he said. “Now take my business. 
I run a hire-car business in the West 
End, worth ten thousand pounds of 
anybody’s money. Well, the first 
thing I know they make me take two 
of my cars off the road. Won't give 
me a plate. That’s what we call a 
licence.” He was being most helpful 
in explaining things. 

“So what happens?” he said. “I 
meet a man I know, name of Charlie 
Yates, and I see he has a new plate. 
A car he didn’t ever have on the road 
before. So I says to him: ‘Where. did 
you get your plate, Charlie?’ ‘Don’t 
be soft,’ he says. ‘I slipped the man 
at the office a score.’ That’s what we 
call slipping him something, say 
twenty quid. ‘What’s more,’ he says, 
‘I'll give you the name of the gentle- 
man.’ That’s how these things are 
done.” 

“Amazing,” I said. ‘“I’d never 
have believed it.” 

“Take eggs,” he said. “The other 
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week I was down Hampshire way, 
staying with the wife’s people. So we 
meet a farmer I know, and I says to 
him: ‘Here, Bert, any chance of any 
eggs?’ ‘Eggs?’ he says. ‘Many as you 
want. See that case over there?’ he 
says. ‘Condemned. Unwashed. See 
that case over there? Condemned. 
Got the markings of my washing on 
them.’ What happens? Week or two 
later the Ministry official would come 
along and say he’d take the lot for a 
fiver, take them -off his hands. The 
Ministry official, he’s in the game too, 
he knows where to sell them. Don’t 
you worry.” 

“Extraordinary,” I said. 

“Yes,” he said. “So, as I’m there 
before the Ministry official, I take a 
case off of this farmer for a fiver, and 
later I sell them to a customer of mine, 
name of Maxie Rosen, for fifteen quid. 
That’s how it’s done.” 


The Packard cut inside an am- 
bulance. 

“Then there’s another thing,” he 
said: “O.D:” 


‘“What’s that?” I said. 

“Core Diplomatic.” 

“T don’t quite follow,” I said. 

“Well, it’s like this. Some of the 
boys hire themselves out as chauffeurs 
to some of these foreign legations. 
They get as much petrol as they want, 
specially the countries that’s bankrupt. 
Police can’t stop them either. Not 
allowed to look inside the car. There’s 
one legation I know drives down to 
ruddy Penzance- for lunch every 
Sunday and then turns back again. 
And I can’t get the petrol to take the 


wife and kiddies to Bournemouth for 
the day. It’s wicked, you know.” 

“Yes, it is, isn’t it?’ I said. 

He let the Packard out as we swept 
through Maida Vale. 

“Then there’s another thing,” 
he said. ‘There’s phenobarbitone. 
There’s ways of getting that if you 
know how.” 

“Are there?” I said. 
be very useful.” 

“Then take whisky,” he said. 

But before we'd taken whisky I 
thought I’d ask him a question myself. 

“There’s one thing I’m particularly 
interested in,” I said. ‘‘It isn’t for me, 
it’s for a friend of my wife’s. She’s 
just had a baby, and she finds the 
clothing position rather difficult. I 
would like to get her some coupons if 
I could. I hope you don’t mind my 
asking you.” 

“Ah,” he said, “clothing coupons.” 

“Yes,” I said, “clothing coupons.” 

“No,” he said, “‘no. Never bother 
me head with them—never bother me 
head with them. Of course there’s no 
difficulty in getting them, none at all.” 

“No,” I said, “I don’t suppose there 
is, provided you know how.” 

The Packard came to a standstill for 
the first time. 

“Well,” he said, “‘this is where our 
ways part. You want to go to Hyde 
Park Corner, and I go straight on. 
And I’m very pleased to have met you.” 

“And I’m very pleased to have met 
you,” I said, and I watched the Packard 
till it swept out of sight past the Mount 
Royal Hotel. 

Then I began to realize what an 
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upstart, what a parvenu I was. There 
I had imagined myself rubbing 
shoulders with the new aristocracy, 
talking, as I had supposed, on easy 
man-to-man terms with someone who 
knew all about petrol and eggs and 
telephones and phenobarbitone, and 
the moment I had staked out a claim 
for myself, what had happened? The 
paltriness, the banality of my proposal 
appalled me. I realized that I had 
talked out of turn, that I hadn’t 
known my proper place. I felt ashamed 
of my own gaucherie in the way all 
upstarts feel sooner or later. 

I was still smarting when I got home, 
so much so that I immediately told 
my wife all about it. My wife, how- 
ever, looked at it quite differently. 

“Tt’s what I always thought,” she 
said. ‘The black market’s really just 
like ghosts.” 

“Like ghosts?” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘‘You’ve never 
seen a ghost, I’ve never seen a ghost, 
yet everyone we know knows some- 
body who has seen a ghost. When you 
tie them down to it you find they 
haven’t actually seen a ghost them- 
selves, they just know people who have 
seen them. I sometimes wonder 
whether it isn’t like that with the 
black market.” 

Of course my wife’s essentially 
rather simple. She doesn’t appreciate 
our uniqueness. Not to have seen a 
ghost—well, there’s nothing very re- 
markable about that. But not to know 
how to buy in the black market, of 
course it’s unique. At any rate that’s 
what I tell my wife. 
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We are Challenged 


CIRCUMSTANCES ARE CHALLENGING US to prove 
that our faith in democracy and our love of freedom 
are real enough, not merely to talk about, but to 
command our personal loyalty and guide our actions. 


OUR WAY OF LIVING is on trial. We have to 
justify it by proving that it works. Only one thing 
will do that—the success of our effort to restore 
prosperity to Britain. 


THIS IS WHY SELF-RESTRAINT in spending and 
determination in saving are duties of national im- 
portance. Every extra penny saved helps to reduce 
the danger of inflation. Every penny unnecessarily 
spent hinders the production drive and puts back the 
day when we can pay our way as a nation in the 
markets of the world. 

TO-DAY, MONEY SAVED IS MONEY INVESTED in 
freedom . 
great cause to serve. 


. our own and our children’s. It is a 
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Butt for comport 


Grand to walk in—these whole cut seamless shoes, 
with wedge crepe soles for added ease and 
resilience. Good lookers, too ! 

In finest quality light tan calf. 
Available also in brown 
reversed calf. 

Price £5 16s. 6d. and 

34 Coupons. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 













Men’s Shoe Dept. 
Ground Floor. 


Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd 


202 Piccadilly London W1 
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Speak up | 
for 
your Baby 


Under the latest milk food 
regulations you may arrange, if 
you wish, to be left free to buy 
from your chemist or welfare | 
centre the brand of milk that 
best suits your baby. All you do 
is to ask at the Food Office to 
have your baby’s ration book 
endorsed to give you that freedom. 


Baby’s progress will tell you 


OSTERMILK 


is right 
Ostermilk from Chemists costs 2/6 @ 16 oz. tin. 
Send 3d. for the Ostermilk Baby Book to 
GLAXO LABORATORIES LTD. 
DEPT. 135, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX 
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Keep 
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THE BETTER- 
BALANCED BREAD 





GOOD NEWS 
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Orders can now be accepted for Sherry 
imported under Government Licence. 
Limited quantities of the following pre- 
war brands of Harvey’s Sherries are also 














BRANCHES AND AGENTS \ S) 


ACHILLE 
SERRE 
Qualily Cleaning ndDyeing 
plus Keer 


~ will give holiday, week-end and sports 


clothes a new lease of life 


IN PRINCIPAL CENTRES “wy 











available. 

CLUB AMONTILLADO, 

MERIENDA, pale dry, 

FINO, light pale dry, 

GOLDEN, 

ANITA, light brown, 
at the controlled price of 20/- per bottle. 
Cases will be charged and allowed for 
when returned. Unfortunately Bristol 
Milk and Bristol Cream will not be avail- 
| able until the import restrictions are 
| entirely withdrawn. 


HARVEY'S 


JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD 


| Tipe , Bristol FA 


FOUNDED 1796 
Wine Merchants to His Majesty the King 


London Office : 40, King St., St. James’s, S.W.1 
CVS-29 
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12-13 ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.!. MAYFAIR 7444 
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Perhaps you'll live 
to ninety-three 
Drinking what comes 
naturally ! 


SYMONS 
CYDER 
pevons Matural severace 





APPLE MILLS - TOTNES DEVON & AT LONDON. 














Their Cork-Tips make smoking 


made with 
rich, fine 
tobacco 

















It’s great to have real “ French” again 


NOILLY PRAT — the name that has made French 
vermouth famous throughout the world is back 
again. Once again you’ll be able to enjoy that real 
vermouth flavour ; that zest that for so many years 
has been Noilly Prat’s blender’s own secret. 


Noilly Prat is the full strength vermouth, that’s 
why you need a minimum of gin with it ; or as any 
connoisseur will tell you it’s robust enough to make 
a rather perfect aperitif on its own. Next time ask 
for Noilly and get true French Vermouth. 


NOILLY PRAT 


REAL full-strength FRENCH VERMOUTH 


Imported by Wm. Chas. Anderson & Co., 8 Lime Street, E.C,3 
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How Shall a 
Great People 


R JE MOE MOB JEIR 


' Through the welfare or- 
ganisation of. the British 
Legion, the British people 
have chosen a Living 
Memorial of Work, Homes, 
Health, Peace, available to 
all ex-Service men and 
women in need, their de- 
pendants, and the widows 
and children of those who 
fell. 


This Living Memorial de- 
pends on you. A Legacy 
or a Gift could be your per- 
sonal act of Remembrance. 


SUSTAIN THIS 
LIVING MEMORIAL 


Full details on request from the 
Organising Secretary, 
British Legion 
HAIG’S FUND 
26 Eccleston Sq., London, S.W.1 
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BRIAR PIPES 


Every Orlik pipe is an individual work of art in | 
the choice of the briar, i in its weight and shape. 
To possess one, is to enjoy the constant satis- 
faction of owning the finest of its kind. 
Also Orlik Lighters, Pouches & Leather Cigarette Cases. 
L. ORLIEK LID., 
17-18, Old Bond St., London, W.1. 
Established 1899 
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Maerain RAINCOATS 
are stocked by Maenson 
Agents, usually the best 
Men’s Shop in your town. 


Registered under the War Charities 
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O08 PIP RI Fe: Act 1940 
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3% Merulius lachryraans When you can get 
et NOVIO 
| a ee WHEREVER TIMBER 1S USED SOLIGNUM PROTECTS IT 
For forty years Solignum has been used all over the world for the you wit Gand & better vee 
; than any other Toilet Paper. 
protection of timber against attack by Dry-Rot, Damp and Insect 
Pests—but never before has this protection been of such vital 7 Be not like Theophilus Thichle- 
one w rus ee 


thousand ‘thistles through the 
thick of his thumb. 
Protect your hands with 


GIN importance as now, In this country, Sheds, Huts, Fences and 
Structural Timbers all need the protection that Solignum can 


give—in the tropics Solignum has for years been doing yeoman 


= service in the protection of timber against 
é GARDEN GLOVES 
2¢ H E P U R E S 5 M A D EE attack by White Ants and other pests. qi 4/11 per pair from all Ironmongers and Stores, 
— or direct 5/2 post free (state size). 
: =m 


























Solignum can be applied with an ordinary TEDSON, THORNLEY &CO., ROCHDALE 








paint brush, spray gun or by dipping. Whiee "ae Deomaper 


SOLIGNUM LTD. DONINGTON HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 D 














when you buy your 


BINOCULARS | = — | 





from Wallace Heaton Ltd. 





ROSS “Steptron”’ 8x 30 - - + £32, * 10 
KERSHAW ‘ Rg ll Haas 40 - £31.0.0 
WRAY ‘‘Raylite’’ 8 x - - £22. 10. 10 


BARR & STROUD ‘ CBI 7x 50 £43.11.3 | 3am 





The Rotary Hoe digs, cleans 
and enriches the soil in 
one labour-saving opera- 
tion, doing the work of at 
least 5 full-time gardeners. 
May we demonstrate this 
on your own land ? 


All the above are centre focusing. 
All prices include Leather Case. 


Send now for new catalogue, 3d. post free. 


LET US OVERHAUL, RE-FINISH, & COAT 
THE LENSES OF YOUR PRESENT CLASSES 


WALLACE HEATON, LTD. 


127, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. May. 7511 
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Scotlands best Whisky 
HEPBURN & ROSS Glasgow 








bie, ROTARY HOES LIMITED, EAST HORNOON, ESSEX | 
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“LA GRANDE MARQUE” 
COGNAC 


Sole Agents for Gt. Britain & British Empire-CARTAUX (LONDON) LTD. 44 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 
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LIKE THEIR ENGLISH counterparts, the markets of France have their 
own individuality and reflect the needs and habits of those who use them. 
The Frenchman is a careful buyer and those who would sell to him need 
first hand information on the state of the French market. Barclays Bank 
are particularly well placed to help exporters to France and to Europe 


generally, through their Associated Companies in France and Italy and 
their close links with the leading banking houses on the Continent. 
Details of the foreign banking services provided by the Bank may be 
obtained through any local branch. Alternatively, please write direct 
to the address given below. 


Chief Foreign Branch : 168, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
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MORRIS PERFORMANCE APPEALS THE WORLD OVER 






On the CONTINENT 
they’re saying ... 





*%& We keenly regret the present 
disheartening delays in exece- 
ting Home 8. 

Meanwhile, world-wide sales of 
Morris care are making «4 





















Morris Mewors Lid., Cowley, Oxford. Export: Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford, & 41 Piccadilly, London, W.! 
C.43M 
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a life may hang on 
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UFNOL... 













_and TUFNC 


has heen chosen by the makers 
of this equipment because u will not fait. - 


This Davy Automatic Fire Escape apparatus made by 
John Kerr & Co. (M/C) Ltd., must work frecly in an 
emergency even after standing unused for years, yet oil 
must not be applied as it would be detrimental to the 
working of the apparatus. 

The gears and bushings are therefore made of TUFNOL 
—a synthetic resin-bonded material that does not need 
lubricating. TUFNOL does not deteriorate with stand- 
ing and is unaffected by moisture or climatic conditions. 
Truly an ideal material for so vital a job. 

TUFNOL is proving the solution to many otherengincer- 
ing problems. It may prove invaluable in your business. 


-TUFNOL } 











An ELLISON Product 
| TUFNOL LTD. PERRY BARR, BIRMINGHAM, 228 
198 














FERRANTI 


You want the stations and you want them 
clearly. You want tip-top reproduction. You 
want reliability. You want good looks. Have 
you got them? If not you want FERRANTI 


i> RADIO 
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Your @), a thoroughbred of 
the road, needs very little 
/ attention to keep it running 
perfectly, but to obtain maxi- 
mum efficiency, give it aregular 
check-up. Your @) dealer is 
ready to do this, with ‘“‘@)- 
trained ’’ service and advice. 


THE @ CAR COMPANY LTD., 


ABINGOON-ON-THAMES 


Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 













@ Obdtainable 
at all leading 
stores and 


high-class 
leather goods 


retailers 
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SUCH LOVELY WINE 
FOR SEVEN-AND-NINE 


Our British Wines represent the 
best value in wine obtainable to- 
day,andthename**WHITEWAY”’ 
ona label has been a guarantee 
of purity and quality for over 50 
years. 

SUPPLIES are now much 
better, but, if you have 
any difficulty in procuring, 
please write Whiteways, 
Whimple, Devon for 
name of nearest agents. 


GINGER WINE (@ 






















WHITEWAY’S 


BRITISH WINES 
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bv. MA. il \ PALI A : 
I THINK I DESERVE 
ONE TOO says OLD HETHERS 

I’ve been run off my feet all summer, now that 
And it’s 
small wonder there’s been such a rush after all 


Robinson’s is back in bottles again. 


these years we’ve had to do without it. Why, it 


seems even more popular than in the old days. 


Robinson’s 
LEMON BARLEY WATER 
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If you take your shoes seriously, 
try a tin of Day and Martin's a 
wax polish. It not only polishes . 
but preserves; and it does not 
¢F 


Day and 4 


Martin have been making good 


crumble in the tin. 


polishes since 1770, and they know 


all there is to know about that. 


A GOOD NAME FOR POLISH 




















CVS-1658 Day & Martin, New Southgate, London, N.1} CcVS—21 
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«+ You cannot rip 
open upholstery to see how it is stuffed, but it is really 
very important that you should know. So always ask 
the question when you are buying upholstered furniture 
or mattresses “‘What’s inside it?” If the answer is 
“Curled Hair” you are safe, for it is the most 


hygienic, resilient and economical filling obtainable. 


INSIST ON 
| cvs—16 FOR COMFORT AND ECONOMY 
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The table is set, welcoming the 
family with its invitation to 
relax and enjoy a meal that 
refreshes and _ reinvigorates. 
Here are some suggestions for 
dishes in tune with Summer. 
Simple to prepare, they give 
you, too, more chance to enjoy 
the happy activities of the long, 
light evenings. Each recipe 
serves four and has been 
kitchen tested. 


SUMMER FISH SALAD 


1 1b. fillet of white fish, 1 lettuce, 4 oz. 
grated carrot, 3 oz. watercress, Yo pint 
salad dressing, 1 level tablespoon 
chopped pickle, 4 oz. tomatoes. 

Remove any skin and bone from the 
fish, cut into four portions and steam 
15-20 minutes; leave to cool. Prepare 
the lettuce and make a bed of it on a 


dish. Well mix the grated carrot 
with some of the salad dressing. 
Arrange the fish with the carrot and 
watercress round it. Pour the rest of 
the dressing over the fish so that it is 
well coated. Decorate with chopped 
_— and tomatoes. This salad could 

served on four individual plates. 


STUFFED TOMATOES 


4 large tomatoes, 2 oz. breadcrumbs, 
I oz. grated cheese, 1 level tablespoon 
chopped spring onions or parsley, 
1 level teaspoon salt, pinch of pepper, 
1 level teaspoon mustard. 

Slice the tops off tomatoes and 
remove core and pulp. Add bread- 


crumbs to the pulp, and mix in 
the ingredients. Use a teaspoon to 
return the filling to the tomatoes, 
replace tops. Serve with some green 
salad, or, if liked, bake in the oven 
or heat under the grill and serve 
hot. 


FISH ENVELOPE 


This can be prepared beforehand, as 
it is delicious cold served with salad. 
Or serve hot, with green vegetables 
and potatoes. 
1 can Snoek, 6 oz. tomatoes, skinned 
and sliced, 3 level tablespoons bread- 
crumbs, 2 teaspoons vinegar, 3 level 
teaspoons salt, Y_ level teaspoon 
epper, 1 level teaspoon ground mace. 
ASTRY : § oz. plain flour and 2 ' level 
teaspoons baking powder or § oz. 


self-raising flour, pinch of salt, 1 oz. 
fat, about 4 tablespoons cold water 
to mix. 

Flake the fish, removing any skin 
and bone and mix with the tomatoes, 
breadcrumbs, vinegarand seasonings. 
Roll the pastry to a 10-in. square and 
pile the filling in the centre. Damp 
the edges of the pastry and form into 
an envelope. Bake in a moderate 
oven for 30 minutes. 
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lettuce, tomatoes, cabbage. 
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There’s Health and Beauty in Salads 


Most salad ingredients are rich in vitamins ; especially in 

Vitamin A, an important health protector, and in Vitamin C, 

which helps so much to give a clear skin and general fitness. 
These lists will help to guide you : 

For vitamin A. Carrots, parsley, spring onions, watercress, 

For vITAMIN C. Parsley, cabbage, 

watercress, new potatoes, tomatoes, spring onions, radishes 


To make Salads still more enjoyable 
Be as generous as possible with the dressing, and thoroughly mix 
it with the salad ingredients before serving. 
room on the dinner plate or side dish to allow of proper 
blending. Add “ eye appeal” with garnishings. 


There is no 
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ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FOOD 


(S200) 
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f At sea, the ship’s standby battery has a waiting role; 
but when the cue comes, the part is all-important. Power for 
emergency steering control and wireless signals, light where 
light is needed most, can spell the difference between emer- 
gency and disaster. When the call comes, the battery must 
not fail. That is why, in British ships all over the world, 
batteries made by The Chloride Electrical Storage Company 
are chosen for standby duty. Like every Exide, Exide-Iron- 


clad and Chloride battery you buy, they embody the experi- 


= 


a = 
THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
Exide Works, Clifton Junction, 
near Manchester 


ence gained in fifty-six years of 


battery manufacture. 
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